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* Will you go to the Hielands, Lizzy Lyndsay, 
Will you go to the Hielands wi’ me ? 
Will you go to the Hielands, Lizzy Lyndsay, 
The beauties of nature to see ?” Op BaLtap. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tue city of Perth is justly entitled to the appellation of the Fair City, if so be 
that the term is derived from its locality. Ab a town it ranks with most others 
anent the Borders, save Edinburgh, which the eye of a stranger cannot behold, 
or in which the foot of the wanderer cannot linger without admiration, whether 
in reference to its splendour of position, gratification of the new town, or inte- 
rest in the old. Aberdeen has one noble street, all else is bleak, dreary, dirty, 
and desolate; and from Glasgow, city of smoke, commerce, and filth, Heaven 
defend us! But in truth Perth, the birth-place of fair maidens, chosen city 
of Agricola, washed by the bright and rapid Tay, truly art thou fair to loo 
on, if not agreeable as an abi place ; thy streets are narrow, thy alleys 
filthy, and thy public buildings little graceful, and rare in interest ; for all this 
thy importance is admitted. And if the rigours of winter hang with a heavy 
gloom over thy brightness for several ae weary months out of the twelve, 
when the sun of summer once more sends forth his cheering and welcome rays, 
and deep purple of autumn paints in sombre hue the distant Grampian range, or 
gilded by its rich roseate tinge, then the busy scene of life makes all merry as 
marriage bells, for thy ancient streets are thronged with the stranger, the 
tourist, and the sportsman. In fact, there are few places in Europe whose 
features are so entirely changed by seasons as the fair city of Perth ; and not- 
withstanding its locality is in the present day almost as well known as the beau- 
tiful spot from which we have sent forth these pages, we venture to affirm that 
among ten individuals not actually pacers you will scarcely find two who 
pa. beheld it from the same spot will mentally trace the same picture of 
its charms. 

Alike when covered by Alpine snow, amid Siberian coldness, summer 
sunshine, and autumn’s brightness, have we looked on the waters of the 
Tay, and selecting the palmy season of midsummer, we may venture fairly 
to declare that there are few more pleasant sights which discerning man can 
Pea in _ “a a that — is said to none nap oath 

as with un i erosity they com the clear glitteri 
waters of the Tay to the ted j slothful ate om of the Tiber. This is, 
however, an old story. And Sir Walter has also immortalised the fair city, 
without, in this instance, allowing his unequalled imagination to carry him, as 
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regards Scotland, beyond the limits of the painter’s varnish. In fact, when 
approaching Perth from the south, — can be finer than the landscapes 
which present themselves after passing south of the range of mountains called 
the Oichill hills. 

The first of these views is the richest part of Strath Earn, and the junc- 
tion of the river Earn with the Tay, taking in the bridge of Earn, the 
wooded hill of Moncreiff, and the plantations of Dupplin, the seat of Lord 
Kinnoul, for its northern boundary. After ascending the hill of Moncreiff, two 
miles north of the bridge of Earn, we approach the charming spot where the 
Romans in admiration halted. To the right, in many picturesque windings, glides 
the river Tay, sweeping from the north round the base of Kenworth Crags, and 
flowing calmly to the east, towards the rich carse of Gowrie and Dundee. 
Below, glittering in the sun’s rays, you behold the spires of many churches, 
which form the chief beauty of the Fair City; its handsome bridge crossing 
the Tay, the Inches, the foreign-looking avenue approaching the southern 
entrances; all nestling snugly enclosed by wood-clad hills and distant moun- 
tains. 

The waving corn in the fertile district of Strathmore, with the grand 
chain of the Grampian mountains in the back-ground, all pleasingly combining 
to make this scene one of considerable beauty and undoubted interest ; in fact, 
one addition alone is wanting to make that which is already charming, grand, 
rich, luxuriant, and of unsurpassing beauty,—that which, with few exceptions, 
is everywhere missed in the land of the mountain and the flood—that which 
is alone seen in its native grandeur in merry England, wide-spreading woods of 
oak, and beech, and elm, to clothe the mountain side, and cause rich valleys to 
look richer still; instead of the cold, bleak fir and pine forests, and the still 
colder though lovely hanging birch tree. We do not presume to infer that 
there are not fine trees, and many, in the Highlands, but they are chiefly met 
with in the west and on the route we are about to take you ; whereas the east is 
as bare of timber as is Salisbury Plain. There are fir woods and plantations in 
abundance hanging around and about the neighbourhood of the Fair City; 
woods, however, there are none; yet many snug and graceful villas, enshrined 
in shrubs and growing plantations, cast their shadows on the waters of the Tay, 
and some few modern mansions, and others of less recent date, the imme- 
diate hill sides, beyond the city’s noise; yet, when the moon is hidden, from 
these pleasant abodes the myriads of lights are seen to glitter o'er the rippling 
surface, as it glides rapidly onwards to the German Ocean. 

In one of these villas or small country. seats which we have already named, 
in a pleasant airy room, the French windows of which opened on a wide lawn, 
surrounded by graceful evergreens—were assembled one evening of midsummer 
time a merry and a happy party, consisting of six individuals, all English. 
Four of the party were of the male sex, the remaining two fair ladies. The whole 
group may be termed young, as not one among the number had attained the 
age of forty ; while the majority were far younger. These persons it is unneces- 
sary we should dwell on, save the ladies. In reference to and as regards them, 
both were pretty—one fair, the other dark; both agreeable—the one possessin 
sense and heart, the other laughing eyes, and ready to make what she term 
love, or be made love to by any of the poor chevaliers, married or single, who 
might be inclined to the tender pastime. 

he windows of the room were wide open. ‘The landscape was pleas- 
ing, the city of Perth lay peacefully in the distance, the surface the 
Tay was unruffled. It was not a bright or splendid summer's evening, 
though grey, fair, and soft—for bright summer’s evenings are few and far 
between in the Highlands. Such, however, is a grave reason to hope for a 
_— of fine weather, and stimulated by such hopes the party had anxiously 
ocked forward with pleasing anticipation for the morrow; for they had deter- 
mined on a week’s absence from their present head quarters. And after a 
variety of discussions and pleasant railleries, their line of march was decided on, 
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and thus was it carried out. As, however, the route selected—the traversing of 
which was to occupy six days—that is, starting on the morning of Monday, 
home was again to receive them on the night of Saturday—was through one of 
the most beautiful parts of Scotland, and undertaken in a manner by no means 
usual, it may not be uninteresting to some to join their party now; while many 
may thus be induced hereafter to take the same pleasurable excursion. 

the first place a good strong pair of post-horses was hired, with a trusty 
and intelligent post-boy to drive, man and beast being entirely under the 
control of the excursionary party as to time and distance each day, consistent 
with humanity and circumstances. These hardy animals were then harnessed 
to a roomy though not heavy britska, in which, on as fine a morning as ever 
broke o’er the Grampians, two ladies and two of the gentlemen were seated— 
the remaining two, being inveterate smokers, being satisfied with seats in the 
rumble, as there they could puff, stand up, and talk, &c., ad libitum. 

The light baggage consisted of a few clean shirts, and for aught we know to 
the contrary, a few clean chemises, with other light articles appertaining to male 
and female attire usual on such occasions. The heavy baggage, however, was of 
far more importance, so much so, indeed, that we find it necessary to mention it 
in detail for the advantage of those who may be similarily inclined to bivouac 
on the flowery heathered mountain side, on the border of a Highland lake, or 
beneath the woodlands, as was our intention, instead of being delayed for hours 
in a roadside inn—bad in most places, but abominable in Scotland. Freedom to go 
where we liked, halt when we Fiked, and enjoy all we saw was our determination 
on starting, and this admirable arrangement was duly adhered to; therefore 
the heavy gage consisted of a cold round of beef, a cold ham, sundry tongues 
and fowls, cold pies ad infinitum, sherry and cognac, some fresh bread—which is 
only to be obtained in largetowns—various sauces, a good large stew-pan, and an 
equally large saucepan for the purpose of boiling potatoes, Protean matches, &c. 
Such was the commissariat de t. 

What would not the followers of the Iron Duke have given to have 
cut off such a party wandering amid the Pyrenees, as were we about to 
wander amid the Highlands ? We question whether the smeil of the stew 
we concocted on these friendly mountains would not have put a whole re- 
giment, instead of a few shepherds, on the scent, who forthwith left their 

ocks, and approached our bivouac to taste and pronounce it excellent. Thus 
packed and provisioned, with light hearts and cheering weather, we drove from 
the door, ere the sun began to scorch the vales. It is not, however, our in- 
tention to trace each mile we over; we shall leave such details for guide- 
books, referring ourselves only to such spots as more particularly interested 
us—sufficient, however, we trust, to excite in others a curiosity, having read of 
them, to look or view personally instead of mentally. 

The high road from Perth to Creiff is known in the present day almost to 
the whole excursionising world; we shall therefore content ourselves with 
showing that it is a very pleasing road to travel on, and the approach to 
Creiff, having passed the residence of Sir David Baird, particularly striking. 
At Creiff we halted. This was our first stage, seventeen miles; enough, and 
more than rar Wy to secure, in health, a most untiring appetite; and well 
were we satisfied by the ample fare speedily set before us by the worthy 
boniface of the Drummond Arms. 

Few men, we venture to assert, have travelled more in Scotland than have 
we, and yet this was one of the only places where we truly realised the oft-told 
tale of a Scotch breakfast. What these meals may have been in days 
syne, ere steam-boats and railways brought English writers by tens 

rege to eat them, bg retend nee assert ; st be — t 
and no slender portion of the gent ive on porri perchance, 
the season admitting, the Grape luxuriate on freiled selina, and ex- 
celling, once discarded from repletion by the menials of the Land of Cakes. But 
on nature’s beauties, not on Scotch breakfasts, let us now briefly dwell, for we 
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are about to enter the jaws of the Highlands—jaws, justly sotermed, for we 
have observed in most grand passes ru hills are placed at the entrance as sturdy 
guards to defend the way and obstruct the path from all obtruders. 

Those that stood sentry over the pass towards Loch Earn, by which route we 
were desirous to advance, were peculiarly beautiful, having all the appearance 
of having been formerly covered with wood ; and it is by no means improbable 
that strongholds of lawless chieftains were, in days “1 syne,” perched 
thereon, as their Gaelic name denotes. To the south-east of Crieff, about two 
miles distant, stands Drummond Castle, the beautiful domain of the Lord Wil- 
loughby d’Eresby, in itself sufficiently interesting for a journey from England ; 
but so well known since the Eglinton Tournament as one of the chosen resting- 
places of our} gracious Queen Victoria during her first visit to the Highlands, 
that we will not delay our forward route by a recapitulation of its beauties here ; 
suffice, that we onwards through the mountain, warriors rejoicing, 
till we reached the House of Ochtertyre, embosomed in trees on the left 
bank of the Earn. To do justice to such a scene requires an abler pen 
than ours; but this far we dare say—the approach to it, on so bright a 
morning as that on which we travelled, was Se and, by the distant 
variety of ground, woods, lakes, and western boundaries of the sublime and pic- 
turesque hills around Loch Earn, it is rendered one of the most enchanting — 
in the Western Highlands. In the woods are two falls; the first and hi 
fall is rendered the most beautiful by the scenery about it, which is strikingly 
ening; indeed, all that here meets the eye shows forth nature in its most 
uxuriant charms. But onwards rolls our britska, with merry laughter sounding 
from within, and white smoke curling from without; brilliant was the scenery, 
ever-changing in variety of form and foliage, till Comrie is reached. Unhappy 
town of earthquakes, sad are thy disasters, bonnie Comrie! Yet beautiful is thy 
locality; and yet thy.very houses stand as if in awe of earthquakes, while thy 
inhabitants look as were they shaken out of all cleanliness and bed. Here we 
crossed the river Earn, still gently travelling on through unrivalled scenery till 
another charming spot claimed our attention—a spot, if equalled, certainly not 
surpassed in its romantic position throughout the Western Highlands. We 
yt of Deneira. If we err not, this charming retreat is the occasional resi- 

of Sir David Dundas. Envy is a sin—a grievous sin; nevertheless, we 
committed it to the fullest extent, in the desire that he might better suit him- 
self, and we call the Paradise master for the brief months of August and 
tember—du reste, give us, for choice, the humblest cot in merry England to the 
proudest castle in the Land of Cakes. But of Deneira it is scarcely possible to 
speak in terms too high, and it would require far more time and to dilate 
thereon than these brief pages ; travel by that road, however, jout Triana, it is 
a pleasing summer excursion, and will well contrast with your last year's trip 
to the Channel Isles or steaming up the Rhine. That spot has left a lasti 
impression on our minds, particularly in reference to its singular position 
truly romantic beauties. Indeed, we fearlessly declare, though no lovers of 
bonnie Scotland—the bonnie, we presume, in some measure being read as 
“bonnie Dundee,” the most obnoxious of all’ towns—that for rich, luxuriant, 
indeed, splendid scenery, the whole strath, from Drummond Castle to Loch 
Earn, where we are about to form our first bivouac, for sublimity and variety 
is not surpassed by any other part of Scotland. Still onward rolls our carriage, 
while many a pleasant joke is passed around, and many a joyous exclamation of 
delight is uttered from the blue-eyed blonde, who turns her head to answer 
some passing remark of us smokers in the rumble, as to the exhilirating 
effects of the bright morning, on the still more pleasing sensations derived from 
the beauties of nature on which we looked; while the dark-eyed, laughter- 
loving, dark-ringletted damsel by her side, now approving of this, and then of 
that, approved still more of the gentle flirtation she was carrying on with an 
amiable gentleman, fat, fair, and forty, who sits before her—to her taste a more 
pleasing picture than the towering pinnacles of Mealfournich and Morven now 
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seen in the distance. If heart to heart be really bound by the ties of love, 
communion amid such beautiful pictures of God's painting will bind them still 
more fondly. But of all the pests on earth is a flirt requiring man’s attention 
when standing by her side on the mountain’s brow, You look down on the 
rich valley and the distant mountain, and the winding stream—without one 
echo of enthusiasm being uttered from lips which almost ask to be kissed; 
save you pay a compliment to the particular hue of her pink bonnet or the 
luxuriance of her tresses, instead of dwelling with excitement.on the glories 
which God here on earth has given to man, and which man so rarely appreciates. 
But the sun has not yet the meridian, and we approach Loch > Our 
intended halting-places for a few short hours—the western end of the lake 
being our point selected for a first night’s resting-place. Already the glittering 
waters of the lake now seem calm and placid like a sheet of glass in the division, 
and we fast approached— 
“The witch-elm that shades St. Fillan’s spring.” 

In truth, it was like coming out of one world to give a peep down into 
another on the contrary side of the mountain. We now halted before the little 
hotel, celebrated as the spot where the Highland revellers of the district are 
yearly wont to meet, and for the season casting care into the loch, many a 
Highland reel is danced, and many a whisky dram quaffed off to the health.of 
St. Dunstan. But here we lingered not, save to inform the good landlord that 
our horses would be sent to his stables for rest and refreshment; while we,'a 
joyous por puerile as it may appear, bivouacked on the bright sandy shore of the 
och. With this intention we proceeded on the south side of the lake till 
having reached an opening in the thick birch and hazel coppice which borders 
these beauteous waters, sufficiently large to admit our carriage, and, well hidden 
by the trees, we then halted, and having detached the faithful animals who 
had conveyed us thus far, sent them back to St. Fillan’s; while we, selectin 
a beautiful spot shaded by graceful foliage and rocks, through and over whi 
rushed a clear mountain rivulet, into the very lake at our feet, thus formed 
the bivouac. Cushions and provisions were taken from the carriage—the most 
active of the party set to work in good earnest to prepare the sylvan feast— 

tatoes were washed in the clear lake—dry wood collected, and a bright fire 

indled near the rocks; and while the cooks were actively employed and 
others endeavouring to fish,—though fishing weather it was not—we crave 
leave, for the sake of those sie: love such scenes, still more for the sake 
of those who may desire to behold them, to give a mere sketch of its charms. 

Should the traveller approach this small lake—in our humble opinion one of 
the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful, in the Highlands of Scotland—as 
we did from Crieff, we may suggest that the route by the north side of the waters, 
to Loch Earn head, holds forth to the admirer of nature a far wider and 
more noble prospect—on the south, Benvoirlich, Mealfournich, and Morven raise: 
their rofty and picturesque forms; while Eden Ample, an ancient and romantic 
Highland stronghold, is not the least eee feature of the distance; ‘tis a 
beautiful spot, surrounded by wood, and washed by the water of the lake; 
while the glen at the mouth of which it stands is a deep and wild ravine, through 
which flows a rapid stream from Benvoirlich. 

The road on southern side, — near the spot where we had pitched 
our bivouac, is far more wooded and hilly—indeed, so secluded that in few spots 
even is the lake beheld; and yet nothing can be more sequestered and more 
thoroughly wild and sylvan than is every yard of it. In fact, Loch Earn is 
beautifully surrounded by hills, mountains, and crags; and at the foot of the 
lake the eye is charmed with a small island, beautiful in shape, and covered 
with wood the picture on which we looked from our encampment, while the 
high summits of Benvoirlich, Mealfournich, and Morven, haunts of the eagle, 
gratify the sense of its sight. Such were the scenes, such the bouquet from nature’s, 
jewels offered to us on this, our first day’s dining-table. Those who love such: 
pictures, far more beautiful than man can paint or works can tell of, go. and dine, 
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there also. But hark! the merry shout breaks on our dream of mountain, wood, 

and vale to realities—and not bad ones, either—in the shape of an excellent and 
well-seasoned cold pie, and a saucepan of potatoes just taken from the burning 
embers, boiling and bursting from their coats, as in the time—the good old time!—- 

when potatoes were wont to burst in mealiness and excellence. The clean 

damask cloth was laid on the silvery sand, and all arrangements for the coming 

feast made by fair hands—rocks and stones piled up formed our seats, the 

| rushing mountain stream our wine-diluting fountain ; the lake our mirror, and 

ii birch wood a canopy of shade. Appetite, the best of sauces, made all, even 

| had it not been really so, appear excellent, even beyond the art of Soyer. Oude 

was not wanted there; now health, happiness, and merriment reigned. Long 

| did we linger on this pleasing spot. Dinner over, we threw ourselves on the 

turfy bank, and sat on the rocks against which the clear lake rippled ; cigars 

were smoked—now the clear voices of two of the party joining in a duet a 
sounded pleasingly through the calm air—now the merry laugh echoed through ‘ 
the mountain till the warm golden sun, sinking inch by inch behind the western 
mountains, told it was time to strike our tents, and hasten on our way to the 
inn at Loch Earn head, from which we were still some three leagues distant. 
Oh! how calm, how still, how lovely was that long summer's night; scarcely a 
breath of air moved even the light leaves of the birch trees which overshadowed 
the waters of the lake as we drove gently forward to our resting-place for the 
night. This little inn, termed Loch Earn Head, commands a fine view of the 
a lake nearly to its foot at St. Fillan’s, where we had first entered on a view of 
its beauties; we there found ample accommodation for those who are not 
desirous to make difficulties—though we must admit the season does much 
for such a resting-place. ‘This little house, singly and pretty as it stands at the 
foot of mountains bare to their very summits, and sheltered solely by a 
narrow fir plantation, nevertheless looks on some of the finest Highland 
( scenery, and, moreover, is a place of no little importance—inasmuch as it is 
honoured by the service of the Crown, being her Majesty’s post-office for that 
district ; it is also a convenient posting-house for those who travel through this 
frequented part of Scotland during the fine season, and is so placed as to secure 
the roads leading in four directions—Killin to the north, St. Fillan’s to the east, 
westward to Avarans and Callander to the south. At this solitary Posada 
we halted, well delighted with our first day’s journey. The ladies of the 
party were soon called on to do duty at the tea table; after which a merry 
round game at vingt-et-un soon made sad inroads into the advancing night; 
and the hour of midnight sounded ere, tired, but gratified, we parted to rest for 
the night. Simple as were our pleasures, and rustic our proceedings, those 
were merr —- when we went gipseying ; and with freedom from all restraint, 
4 with the heathered hill for our resting-place, the clear sky of summer for 
; a canopy, we envied not those who revelled in luxury in foreign hotels, . 
ij or feasted in the restaurants of Paris, or slept at Secheron, whose windows 

i | looking oblong Lemartin only as we did, we saw ere we closed the shutters after 

at one long look at the glassy waters of Loch Earn, glittering in the moonlight, 

pe ‘heme shadows strongly marked their outlines on its surface—good 

night 


| 
| 
| 








acesnncncenicet? 


The sun, awaking through the smoky air 

Of the dark city, casts a sullen glance, 
Rousing each caitiff to his task of care, 

Of sinful man the sad inheritance— 
Summoning revellers from the lagging dance, 
Scaring the prowling robber in his den, 
Gilding on battle-tower the warder’s lance, 

And warning student pale to leave his pen. 


To us it rose a harbinger of joy and exhiliration ; we had before us another 
day of hope, and happy rambling amid scenes of beauty and interest, in com- 
pany with those whose presence added to the happiness of each event, however 
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trivial. It rose, not, however, to please a poet fancy, or in sparkling brilliancy 
over the waters of the Earn, but porch Find struggling through a dense fos, 
as if a thick veil of gauze had been drawn athwart the sky. Wespeak not wi 

the intention of calling on imagination to vary our pleasures, but simple facts, 
as they occurred in our onward route. It was, however, by no means a moun- 
tain or a Scotch mist, which soon convinces you that it is a decided damper, both 
physically and mensally for no cloth has yet been invented through which it 
Fill not penetrate in an hour ; and as for animal spirits the lightest heart that ever 
walked across a heathered mountain side would cease to smile ere ten minutes’ 
exposure to it. A fog, however, particularly amid the mountains, is a totally 
different atmospherical intruder, and by no means, in our humble estimation, 
an unpleasant one, as one feels it is only a — curtain, which when drawn 
aside displays nature in all her brightest charms. Nor were we mistaken in this 
instance, for scarcely had we dressed and walked forth to the loch side, ere 
first one monster streak appeared, then a patch of blue, then lower down the 
mountain the curtain rolled, then Magiced tigiel the waters, and ere the whole 
party had assembled before a substantial breakfast, the brightest of bright 
pictures called us all forth to admire it ; and soon we once more started on our 
march. Our intention this day was to travel the route leading to Callander, 
wisely looking on the walls of Ardwhillary House, where Abyssinian Bruce 
arranged his papers and printed the account of his travels to the source of the 
Nile—a spot where, truly, he could have met with little erred eee for nothing 
there is seen but high and barren mountains on every side, the winding lake 
Lubnaig with rushing streams issuing therefrom, and entering therein with the 
lofty Ben Ledi frowning o’er the vale. On the west side of Loch Lubnaig, 
termed the Crooked Lake, which lay also on our line of route, you behold in 
its very centre a large and pe seat rock called Craig-na-coheady or the 
rock of the joint hunting, with the forest of Glen Finglass, formerly abounding 
in red deer, and a favourite locality of the hunting kings of Scotland. We do 
not presume clearly to explain what joint hunting may infer, without joint 
means haunch—a very superior joint indeed, whether it be of venison or mutton ; 
but as a sportsman we own that we looked on this wild scene with an eye of 
no inconsiderable interest. Gently we trotted forward with increased delight. 
The day was brilliant, and nature looked gay and smiling; yet not more gay 
than were our party. Ah! what gladness is it even to write these words, for, 
alas! the lot of man is such in this passing world of sin and misery, 
that, though great are the joys that God in his bounty has cast at 
our feet, how few—how very few—will stoop to pick them up; how 
few admit they ever have really known a day of real unalloyed happiness ; 
we desire none such for companion of ours, thank God we had none such 
on those bright by-gone days. But permit us to push gently aside the parasol 
of the young lady with dark tresses, who, as we said before, turns her back on 
us from the ritska—for we are one of the rumblers—she shades her face and 
her complexion from the sun’s rays, and shades her eyes from all but him who 
sits before her, on whom she looks instead of Ben Ledi in the distance, as we 
desired her to do, but which her parasol has hitherto prevented. The other 
dear creature is discussing the merits of a luxuriant English valley over a dark 
Scotch glen. She is doubtless right for a permanency ; but for a season the eye 
is well pleased with such scenes, so let them talk and flirt on, while we tell you 
a tale of this Ben Ledi, or Ben le Dia, the hill of God, which stood out boldly 
in the distance, in height three thousand feet above the level. of the sea. Its 
form is conical, and its appearance, even on this sunny day, was somewhat black 
and gloomy. In many parts it is craggy, but mostly it is covered with coarse 
verdure and heath, where sheep, nevertheless, feed in numbers, till becoming 
first-rate mutton, they are sent to the southern markets. Fancy the gastric 
pleasure of a saddle from Ben Ledi, currant jelly and greens—would not this suit 
you as. a speculation? But excuse us. Innumerable springs flow from this 
mountain, as from most others in the Highlands, of the purest and brightest 
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waters; and even on the very summits of many you will frequently find a 
small lake. Such is the case on Ben le Dia, near the summit of which will be . 
found a small loch, termed Lochan-nan-corp, the lake of Dead Bodies, so named 
from an afflicting catastrophe that ha to the attendants of a funeral who 
were proceeding from Finglass to a kirk—Anglice, church—on the north of the 
pass of Lennie. The corpse, doubtless, was that of a person of some consider- 
ation in the district, as almost all the inhabitants of the glen attended the 
funeral, amounting to nearly two hundred. The lake was frozen over, and 
covered with snow, but whether that circumstance deceived them, or the thick- 
ness of the ice on which they ventured to shorten the way, has never been 
ascertained ; sufficient that the procession, almost to a man, were on the frozen 
waters when the ice, with one awful crash, gave way, and eight-score souls were 
placed in the presence of their Maker. It can scarcely be necessary to dwell on q 
the feelings caused by an event so sudden and awful to all in these secluded . 
regions, where all are in a measure connected, an event engraved in tears of 
blood on the hearts of father to son, and friends, on to the present hour, of 

the few who lived to tell the tale. 





THE WORLD OF DREAMS. 
A SERENADE. 


Soft be thy slumbers, love, to-night, 
As pure as our midnight meeting; 
For thy spirit hath fled to a world of light, 
And mine hath given it greeting: v 
Like moonlight shadows that fall on snow, 
Thy tresses are darkly twining, 
A bower of curls for thy marble brow, 
On a paler arm reclining. 
But thy soul is away in the world of dreams, 
Far from that form divine, 
And ’twill linger there till the day-star beams, 
So sleep, ladye mine. 






Bright be thy visions, love, to-night, 
The day hath enough of sorrow ; 
And dreams are the wings for a lover's flight, 
That melt in the sun of the morrow: 
Yet fancy’s realm is the world for all 
Who sigh for its golden pleasures, 
And only when held in slumber’s thrall, 
Have we the key of its treasures. 
Then wander with me in the world of dreams, 
My spirit is linked with thine ; 
And ‘twill linger there till the day-star beams, 
So sleep, ladye mine ! 















E. LB. 


A NEW MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, © 


“ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee ! thou art translatel.””—Shakspere. 


ee 


Cannot other persons besides Shakspere have Midsummer Nights’ Dreams? 
Undoubtedly—although less poetical and sublime. The one I am about torelate 
is of this species. 

Whoever has travelled through Switzerland on foot knows: what it..is to be 
tired. But no descriptions, my friends: I am merely going to tell you my 
dream. But am I right in ing itadream? Was it a dream, properly 80 
called? No; it was more properly a state of somnambulism, and therefore 
more extraordinary than a common dream. 

I was ascending Rigi, when I saw, coming down the path before me, a man, 
whose exterior was very striking. His figure was very tall, and consisted, 
apparently, of only ened neck, and a pair of incredibly thin legs. His arms 
were thrust into his coat-pockets, and at a distance he looked like a monstrous 
cravat hopping about on insect-legs. I know not why this remarkable indivi- 
dual gave himeelf the trouble to ascend the mountain; all he need have done 
would have been to wait for a favourable breeze to carry him along. This 
man—or rather this moving cravat—touched me (whether by accident or pur- 
ly I cannot pretend to decide) as he passed by, very lightly with the tip of 
forefinger, and from that moment I felt an indescribable pain in my arm. 
This pain went upwards, and during its progress in that direction changed into 
a disagreeable feel of burning, until at last, when it reached my brain, it became 
a rather pleasing sensation of giddiness. The moment I felt myself touched I 
turned suddenly round, in the ex tion that the stranger was about to make 
a gesture of apology; but, no! there he stood, if possible more straight and 
meagre than before, staring at me full of wonder, with his large, brown, goggle 
eyes. I involuntarily turned my back upon him, and then this strip of a man 
vanished. When I had reached the summit of the mountain, upon consulting 
the visitors’ book I found the name of a professor of chemistry written in it, 
and the ink still wet. While-I was endeavouring to decipher the illegible cha- 
racters of which his name was composed, a waiter who stood by me, said, “ You 
observe, sir, that the ink is still wet, although the gentleman who wrote this has 
by this time reached the foot of the mountain.” 

“ That is very strange,” said I. 

“ Very strange,” rejoined the man. 

“ This man’s ink,” he added in a tone of contempt, “ never dries; it always 
remains wet. He was here a year ago, and what he wrote then is not yet dry. — 
I generally keep this a secret, especially from ladies, for I am sure that if I told 
them they would not venture to sign their names in this book.” 

“ You are quite right,” I replied, and involuntarily felt arm. 

I now walked upon even ground, and looked around upon the riches of nature, 
The mist which had hitherto onaranaies them dispersed, and we had a fine 
evening. Isay we, for besides myee f there was a young lady of about sixteen 
years, who was leading her grandmother by the hand to introduce her to the 
beauty of the scene. At alittle distance from us was a gentleman witha saffron- 
coloured umbrella, and another with a very per mae travelling-cap, 
which had the appearance of a helmet.. The old lady k tea, the young one 
er en and played with an Italian greyhound, the gentleman with the remar- 
kable cap admired the beauties of the landscape, whilst he with the saffron 
umbrella very slowly and with his little finger gracefully raised took a pinch of 
snuff from a box adorned with the picture of a lady with a yellow head-dress 
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and a yellow shawl. This gentleman, thought I, must in the course of his life 
have come in collision with yellow. 

“ If I were to say this is a fine view, I should be telling no falsehood, I think,” 
observed the gentleman with the helmet. 

“ Thave nothing to - against your speaking your sentiments,” observed the 
gentleman in yellow, with an air of great good nature—“ you may gostill further, 
and call it captivating if you like.” 

“‘ T should like to know who would prevent me!” observed the helmeted gen- 
tleman, in a tone which betrayed some irritation, excited by the presumption of 
the gentleman in yellow. 

“ Not I,” said the latter, noisily tapping the lid of his snuff-box. 

At this moment the dog made a sudden leap, and stopped close by the edge of 
the precipice. ‘The beautiful girl screamed, and in trying to rescue her favour- 
ite incurred the same danger herself, for her foot slipped and she perilled the 
equilibrium of her elegant figure. I ran forward, and saved both her and her 
wanton little favourite. ‘+ Soyez donc raisonnable, ma chére,” exclaimed the old 
lady, holding up her tea-cup. 

A waiter now brought several glasses of punch, and some little saucers, from 
which a strange, nondescript mixture emitted a volume of steam. This mixture 
was for the gentleman with the yellow umbrella. He had prepared it himself 
for a quarter of an hour in the kitchen. He arranged the saucers (which were 
five in number) before him on the bench where we were sitting, and contem- 
plated them with a thoughtful silence, like a priest at the altar. The gentleman 
with the helmet thought it great presumption in his neighbour to partake of a 
beverage the composition of which the former was unacquainted with. He 
accordingly withdrew from the vicinity of the bench, as if he feared some 
noxious miasma would arise from these cups; at the same time he took off his 
helmet, and aired it awhile, and then had recourse to his telescope, which he 
looked through with restless impatience, and extraordinary perseverance. At 
last twilight came on, and drew a veil over the splendours of the scenery. The 
old lady had drunk her tea, the gentleman in yellow had finished his fifth cup, 
the helmeted gentleman packed up his instrument, and we all went into the 
house, the lovely maiden fluttering before us like the evening star which 
precedes the luminaries of the night. 

The reader, who has ascended Rigi twenty years ago, will remember the old 
house, that singular, fantastical edifice with its hundred nooks and corners, 
occupied by the comical denizens of the mountain. To-day no traces of it 
remain. Luxury has found its way thither, and introduced its silken curtains 
and embroidered tapestry into the old house of Molus. All is now changed! 
We live on Rigi as we do in our own chamber, where we are now writing; and 
we shall one day drink tea and play at whist on the top of Chimborazo with 
the same comfort and complacency as in our drawing-room. 

But to return to my dream. The sleeping-chamber that I occupied was one 
of those little narrow rooms which have now disappeared, but which contained 
in the smallest possible space whatever a traveller in those regions then 
required. I had not long to complain of the diminutiveness of my apartment, 
for the first grey dawn of day and the shrill clarion sounded by the sentinel, 
that kept guard over the beauties of nature soon drove me out of bed and bed- 
room. I now stood, as I thought, upon the top of the mountain, and beside me 
stood the strip of a man, the geometrical line, the moving cravat—in short, the 
doctor who had thrown me into this state of somnambulism. He still kept his 
hands in his pockets, and his goggle eyes were still fixed upon me. I wished 
not to see him, turned aside, and crossing my hands upon my breast, exclaimed : 
“ How beautiful this is!” “No beauty,” exclaimed my persecutor, “can stand 
its ground against an acid.” ‘ Against an acid?” “Yes! we chemists are 
acquainted with all dissolving and estroying agents, and of all these acids are 
the most powerful.” “Except poetry,” 1 exclaimed, with eagerness; “that 
cannot be displaced or destroyed.” ‘Oh yes!” said he, coldly, “by science, for 
that, too, is an acid.” 
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I thought of the many golden dreams of my childhood, of the beautiful 


tales and traditions of the times that were past, and ~ deeply. ‘It is not 
science,” I observed, “but life that destroys these love. a “We have 
no more life, we have only science now,” murmured the lipless mouth of the 
Doctor. ‘ Life has deeds, but we have only ideas; life has warm blood, but we 
have cold ink; life produces life, but we produce books.” ‘ Therefore we are 
miserable.” ‘Therefore we are perfect,” rejoined the Doctor. “It is only 
with science and through science that we are perfect.” 

I turned aside, and saw on my right hand a maiden, whom I had not before 
observed. It was a youthful figure, and very like the handsome young lady 
of sixteen, whose favourite dog I had rescued on the previous evening. 
‘*Come,” said she tome, “let us examine more closely the beautiful lands of the 
earth, which we see yonder at so great a distance.” ‘A useless journey!” said 
the professor. We disregarded what he said. As, in Dante’s “ Divina 
Commedia,” Virgil’s shade extends his hand to the poet, so did this lovely being, 
who looked half angel, half maiden, extend her handto me. “You are leavi 
me,” cried the professor ; “ but remember, that in whatever country you travel, 
I will pour one drop of my acid out of this phial, and you shall not find the 
poetry that you seek.” ‘ Never fear,” said the angel, “although I have not the 
power to warrant you safe against this acid, still it shall not completely destroy the 
images which I shall create. The effect of that destroying power and of my 


creating power will be that you shall see certain prodigious visions, the mean- 
angof wail you must make clear to yourself.” ‘A species of irony, then?” 
** Nearly so.” 

We = dee now hovering above the earth. ‘Do you see the North Pole yon- 
der ?” inquired my guide, whom I shall now call Sanna, the abbreviation for 
Susannah, as I had heard the beautiful girl called yesterday by her grandmother. 
“1 see,” replied I, “an extraordinary-looking cone, of a transparent greenish 


“This cone,” said Sanna, “is a thousand times bigger than the greatest 
of the Egyptian pyramids. It has been standing thousands of years, and 
the ship of no navigator has ever ventured near it; for whatever touches 
the extreme boundaries of this fearful ice-palace becomes frozen immediately.” 

“‘ And ourselves ?” I exclaimed, shivering. 

“Be not dismayed: whilst. under my guidance you will meet with no 
mischance. _ I will even present you to the ice-monarch.” 

We now drew nearer, and. my eyes were dazzled by the stupendous pyramid, 
which pan with the lustre of a chrysophras or a beryl in the rays of a 
midnight sun. But the silence which reigned all around was terrif. No 
living sound was.heard in this vast region—a boundless black sea and the 
crystal mountain rearing its head to an immeasurable height in front of it. 

‘“* Heavens!” cried I, ‘how melancholy the life of this ice-monarch must be! 
He never sees the spring, he never hears the rustling of a tree, he never enjoys 
the fragrance of an early flower !” 

“He despises all such. frail, perishable charms,” replied Sanna, “ there- 
fore his. power is based upon granite pillars, and whatever enjoys life here must 
bow before him.” We now reached the foot of the —_ , and a secret gal- 
lery was disclosed to us. By means of this we arrived at a projecting buildi 
like a temple, a portico formed of eighty gigantic pillars of the purest ice, as 
clear as crystal. Having reached a huge saloon, we found this apartment 
occupied by a multitude of courtiers, the greater number of whom had a proud 
and aay and wore crowns. 

“ These are the princes of the neighbouring islands,” said my companion, in 
——— ‘*who are here todo homage to the mighty ruler. Let us enter 
wi em.” 

I saw with astonishment the guests, before they went to audience, cover 
themselves from head to foot in an unwieldy armour of wood. 

“ That is necessary,” said my companion, “because the immediate:contact of 
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the prince would freeze them to death, although they themselves reign over 
fields of ice.” 

The audience-chamber opened before us; and now this phantasma of unearthly 
splendour floated before my eyes. The spacious saloon, with its cupola as hig 
as the heavens, displayed upon the walls the richest groups of the most luxu- 
riant vegetation; slender palm trees, tall cypresses, broad aloes, plane trees, 
cedars, and others forming magnificent tress-work of every kind, all these 
noble plants made of ice with their leaves and blossoms twinkling like stars. 
The most beautiful ice flowers were epronting from the vaulted ceiling, and a 
glowing evening sun shot its fiery red through the transparent, walls into this 
magic garden sparkling with a million diamonds. 

The ice-monarch was standing on his throne; but whenever I wished to look 
up towards him, I felt an acute pain in my eyes. My companion hastily threw 
her veil over me, but it was now too late; nose, eyes, and mouth were frozen, 
and I could not open my eyes again, for the lashes were glued together with 
ice. Being unable to see, I left the saloon ; and now I heard a wild, tumultuous 
rmaurmur fill its vast arch. - 

“* What is the matter ?” said I. 

“ An uproar has arisen,” said Sanna, hastily hurrying me forth. “ We must 
leave the palace. I feel the ground tottering under me already ; the prince of the 
warm islands has declared war against the ice-monarch, and is now advancing 
with hisarmy. I already begin to feel the warm air blow.” 

We came to the portico; and here I recovered my sight. We saw serfs and 
vassals wildly running about in all directions. Two of the outer pillars were 
already melted of their huge dimensions. ‘ There is the general of the enemy !” 
an voices cried out, and a thousand hands were pointed to the air. There 
was seen floating along in slow circles a beautiful purple-coloured bird which 
dropped little blossoms of the aster-flower one at a time from its beak. 
Wherever one of these blossoms fell, the ice gave way and a perilous breach was 
made in the magnificent palace. ‘Help! help!” exclaimed the trembling 
vassals. At the same time an icy shaft hissed through the air, and the beau- 
tiful bird fell dead into the dark foaming sea. ‘An excellent shot!” several 
voices exclaimed. The prince of the warm islands is scared away. The power 
of the ice-monarch is now again secured for centuries to come.” ‘These expres- 
sions were interrupted by hymns of thanksgiving, which resounded from the 
interior of the palace. 

“All this is very wonderful, no doubt,” said I to my companion ; “still I 
should be very glad to leave this palace.” 

“ Why ? Accustom yourself to the climate, and you will make your fortune.” 

“Oh! very likely. But what is the use of that, if I am always to be blind, 
or when I wish to make use of my understanding, I must keep myself shut up 
in a wooden cage ?” 

“I thought you were fond of the sublime and marvellous; I could have 
procured you an excellent fortune. Let us seek out another country.” 

. Whilst she was speaking, we were already at some distance from the Colossus 
of ice, and beneath our feet lay an island, from which arose a murky, foul- 
smelling vapour. Thank Heaven the climate here, although far from being 
good, was somewhat milder. As we drew near, I saw that the island was 
covered with a hideous kind of vermin, and these upon closer inspection proved 
to be an infinite multitude of small spiders. 

“‘ Are there no men here ?” I inquired. 

“No!” replied Sanna; “but these spiders are much wiser than men; they 
supply the whole world with the fruits of their ingenious labours. Let us 
enter the palace of the united brotherhood of spiders.” This palace was a very 
plainly built house ; anda large extraordinarily fat spider, with a cravat of snow- 
white muslin round his neck anda wig on his head, came to meet us. This 
spider received us very unceremoniously. There was as much presumption and 
insolence in his features as the face of a spider is capable of. 
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“We spiders,” said he, “care little about empty and unprofitable splendour. 
Satisfied with the conviction that we are the first and the most extraordinary 
race of beings on the earth, and that ee arrangements are the best 
and most enduring in the world, we are perfectly indifferent as to whether the 
sun shines or not. Our pride is founded on our wealth, and this wealth is the 
fruit of our laborious genius. If we ceased to exist; what would become of the 
world?” With these words the spider adjusted ‘his cravat, and manifested tokens 
of impatience. 

“ Excuse me,” said he at last, “‘so many idle and inquisitive people come ‘to 
our island, and we have so little time, that we cannot lose an hour in chattering. 
Go and look round the island, and then—leave usagain. You will find every- 
thing here excellent.” 

ith these words he withdrew, with ay gravity. I followed my companion, 
and we proceeded in great haste (for the air was so thick that I could scarcely 
breathe) through a multitude of cities, which were all filled with laborious 
spiders. They sat at monstrous looms, and I must confess that many of these 
wretched creatures had a very crippled appearance. Others were preparing 
gigantic machines, which some extraordinary and mysterious power ‘set in 
motion. ll the spiders, whether fat or lean, were uncivil and sparing of words. 
They all alleged that they were too busy to find time to exercise the duties of 
hospitality and civility to strangers, unless these strangers were excessively rich. 
As I could not boast of much wealth, I bade my or ae set out upon another 
journey. She did so; and I rejoiced when we had left behind us the hissing 
looms and vaporous atmosphere. 

The country which we were now entering appeared not to be an island; at 
least, I saw no sea. But this land bore still greater wonders than I had’ yet 
witnessed. Feeling myself tired, I was about to lie down and rest under the 
first tree I met with, when the strange rustling of its leaves prompted me'to 
examine it more closely. What did I see? The tree had indeed leaves, but 
leaves of newspaper. It was hung all over with advertisements. Thunder- 
struck at this prodigy, I was about to sit down on a bench which was near me, 
when I observed that this was formed of large folios, closely laid together. 
There was also a little footstool formed of half-a-dozen pocket books, the gold 
edges of which were very ornamental. Nay more, the house before which the 
bench stood was built of books. 

‘What does all this mean?” I inquired of Sanna. 

“Wait till the occupier of the house explains it to you—he is now coming 
out to breathe a little fresh air.” 

A little man now made his ap nce with a large pen behind each ear, 
and a third in his hand, with which he was writing memoranda in a little book ; 
he was so short-sighted that he did not see me Sefore he ran against me; he 


remained standing upon his thin legs, and looked at me with his staring eyes. 
“Who are you?” 
“A stranger.” 


“ Ah! therefore a reader ! hen well; I will announce you publicly, and you 


shall receive the legally-appointed salary.” 

“IMT vxslaimel with satiiilebenent.” “Why am I to receive money?” 

“Only that you should en yourself to read the books which we write; 
the salary to a reader is ten ducats a day.” 

“How many books must I read each day ?” 

“As many as you can ; they will be brought to you from all sides. I hope 
however, you will begin with mine !” 

“Have you written much ?” 

“I! this house which you see here is built of my own productions.” 

“Ts there, then, no wood or stone in this land ?” 

“Wood and stone are a great deal too dear. As we continue for cen- 
turies writing and printing, and as our books never go into foreign countries, 
what should we do with this mass of literature? The libraries will no longer 
contain it, we therefore build our houses with it.” 
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“ Then you should not write any more books.” 

“ That we cannot help, and the infection has certainly spread very rapidly. 
My grandfather could remember the time when there were men in that popu- 
lous city which you see yonder, really living men, who had never written a 
a book; but these miracles have > and now every one writes, and we are 
obliged to send for our readers from foreign countries.’ 

“ But the trees bear leaves of newspapers.” 

“ To what more profitable purpose can they be applied? There is no more 
room left on the walls of the city, and therefore I have planted this little read- 
ing-room in my garden.” 

Upon my expressing my willingness to read, a multitude of the inhabitants 
of this strange land pounced upon me and brought me their newest works. I 
read till my head smoked. Gortainly never were ten ducats more labori- 
ously earned. Half the day was now spent, when I accidentally cast my eyes 
down upon a stone which lay covered with grass; how shocked I was when I 
read upon this stone the following words :—“ Reader, whoever thou art, beware! 
When once in this country you have no means of escape; take me for an ex- 
ample ; I have been forced to read myself to death.”—A shudder ran all over 
me. I immediately dashed down the books and ran away. 

“* Wont you stay here, then ?” said my companion. 

* No; never!” I replied, and pointed to the gravestone. 

Semana smiled. ‘ But these are simple, kind-hearted, upright people,” 
said she. 

“ Yes, yes,” I replied; “but they have a great, a fearful fault. As I did not 
choose to be frozen to death in the kingdom of the ice-monarch, or to be stifled 
in the fog and vapour of the machinery in the country of the spiders, I will not 
die here of treatises, introductions, and abridgments. No, no!—forward, for- 
ward!” The beautiful female genius wished to lead me into other lands, and we 
had already taken our flight when a loud bell sounded in my ears. 

** Heavens! how can any one sleep so long?” exclaimed a lively voice, and 
I saw the blonde locks of the beautiful gil as she passed my low window. My 
midsummer night’s dream -was at an end. 

When I came out, whom did I see on the platform? The professor. - 

** How do you like your journey ?” he inquired. 

“ My journey?” I did not know whether I was not still dreaming. - 

“T mean your tour in Switzerland.” 

“ O! very well,” I replied, and turned aside, shivering. 

The pretty girl looked roguishly, and said, “ We shall take many journeys 
together, shall we not, sir ?” 

“ T hope so, mademoiselle.” 

At this moment the gentleman with the bg: written ¢e cap and the one with 
the yellow umbrella came out of the house; they were ina violent passion, the 
helmeted gentleman reproached the one in yellow, saying that he and his five 
saucers with the mysterious beverage prevented him from closing his eyes all 
night. 

called for a glass of water. It was brought, and the waiter to keep it cool 
had put a piece of ice in it. I could not drink the water, it reminded me too 
much of the palace of the ice-monarch. A spider was crawling on the collar of 
my coat, I dashed it down with horror. I mechanically put my hand into my 
ket, and took out the “ Guide to Rigi.” I threw the book away, and for a 
ong time after I could not taste ice, look at a spider, or touch a book. The tall 
professor and his phial filled with acid, and the girl with the pretty laughing 
mouth and joyous eyes, I never saw again. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PANCAKES. 
A SHROVETIDE REMINISCENCE. 
By E, L. Buancwarp. 


Wirx profound feelings of melancholy and regret we have observed, during 
the last few years, a gradual cessation of that pleasant propensity for pancakes 
which was wont to be felt among our intimate acquaintances. e have a chile 
ling misgiving, upon us that the custom is falling into disuse; the present 
eneration appears to be growing careless about its pancakes, and we no longer 
to the friendly sibillation of the frying-pan, rising from the kitchen furnace 
as a hymn to the sun of Shrovetide. No wonder that those who have the wel- 
fare of England at heart view with anxiety the defenceless condition of its in- 
habitants. Our old customs are part and parcel of our “ National Defences,” - 
and they should be retained, at whatever cost. ‘“ Fortify the coast,” quoth the 
Duke. “ Fortify the interior,” say we. ‘‘ Preserve your ports,” cries the Earl, 
“Preserve your pancakes!” we thunder forth in return. Batter is better than 
batteries, and the true protecting wgis of Britannia is—the frying-pan. 

But raised upon the pinnacle of the present, let us glance through the dark 
vista of the past, and see what Shrove Tuesday was in the times of old. With 
what gusto sade Taylor, the “ water poet,” gave some two centuries back a 
summary of the City pastimes on this day, and how the ironical rogue seems to 
sheer with seeming contempt at the excitement that prevailed; knowing all the 
while that he was one of the foremost at the feast, and that even as he indited 
the account, his lips smacked in contemplation of the picture he had conjured 
up. Hear him:—“ I now speak of Shrove Tuesday, at whose entrance in the 
morning all the kingdom is inquiet ; but by that time the clock strikes eleven— 
which by the help of a knavish sexton it does commonly before nine—there is 
a bell rung, called the “ Pancake bell,” the sound whereof makes thousands of 
people distracted, and forgetful either of manners or humanitie; then there is a 
thing called. wheaten flour, which the cooks do mingle with other tragical, 
magical enchantments; and then they put it, by little and little, into a frying- 
pan of boiling dripping, where it makes a confused hiss, like the Lernean snakes 
in the reeds of Styx and Acheron, until by the skill of the cook it is trans- 
formed into the form of a flip-jack, called a pancake, which ominous incanta- 
tion, the ignorant people do devour very greedily.” Limiting the process of 
devouring to the “ignorant people,” is evidently a sly touch of Taylor's 
caustic humour ; for had he not been twitted himself for his scanty acquire- 
ments,?—and was he not, therefore, ewer to number himself among them, anti- 
cipating the truth of a line to be thereafter written, which, with such. blissful 
ignorance, would show “’twere folly to be wise?” It would be flat, heresy and 

ownright treason to doubt it. 

On Siwcre Tuesday we make it an express point of religious observance to 
have a pancake placed upon the table before us, the better to “mark and 
learn” during the time that we inwardly digest. There is a sound wholesome 
lesson to be imparted by the dish, as we hope in some degree to make manifest ; 
and as Lent comes to us before Easter, as an inductive season of meditative re- 
flection, teaching us to extract the materials of thought from the most trivial 
images around us, we make Shrovetide preach us a homily, and pancakes pro- 
vide us with philosophy. 


Those who accustom themselves to plough beneath the surface of things, 
who love to look at the occult meaning as well as that which lies visibly before 
them, will readily accord with us in our desire to regard this famous custom of 
Shrovetide as one endowed with a secret interpretation hitherto hidden from the 
eyes of the vulgar. We may be assured that even a pancake was not concocted 
without a purpose, and though in the lapse of time its original signification may 
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have been forgotten, and the profound reasons for the manufacture of ‘the ideal 
abstract lost in the enjoyment of the substantial entity, it will be by no ameans 
an uninteresting task to trace the intimate connection existing between them 
both, and thus gather up a few a of worldly wisdom, left as a heirloom 
upon our Lenten table'by the sage coo ~ 4 of our more contemplative ancestors. 

A e—what melting memories of bygone enjoyment: are enshrined in 
those syllables of suggestiveness!—is in its very etymology a subject ‘for 
profound speculation. —the Universal— f O83 ! 

“ For Pan is all in dialect of man © 
Intérpreted, and he to all was dear,”— 


and cake the heathen offering to him, whom Homer described as— 
‘¢ Mercury’s darling child, 
Goat-footed, two-horned friend of jocund noise, 
Who traversing leaf-shaded valleys wild _. 
Mixed with dance-roving nymphs.” : 


Imagine for one moment a temple to Pan in the groves of Arcadia, with the 
priest perpetually frying pancakes for a sacrifice! Have we not thrown out 
an idea for some artistic triumph in the next exhibition of the Royal Academy ? 
Is there not here the germ of a new epic? Can we not fancy pceans joyously 
chanted forth every time the priest tossed a fresh offering into the ambient air, 
and how a chorus‘of silver voices swelled into tuneful praise as the dexterous 
functionary again received the toothsome edible in the hissing pan? Thus 
also may we not see how the primitive cause of its employment stood sponsor 
to the familiar implement of the kitchen ?—and is there not more than the mere 
link of the pane to unite the presence of the cook with all the associations 
of Greece ? And then did not Arcadian mouths water at the savoury pile of 
seething batter ?—and was not the honey of Hybla its sweet accompaniment to 
their lips? Nay, we can even believe the invention: was :Mercury’s: own, 
registered in honour of his bearded son, and secured by Jove's own patent, from 
whose private cookery-book the secret for compounding ‘its .ambrosial 
ingredients was perhaps originally stolen. tadV 
ut to the true meaning of which this is the myth. Why was a pancake 
made circular? Why might it not nave been, for all mere edible’ purposes, a 
uare, an oblong, a cube, a polygon, an isosceles triangle, or like one of those 
d French cauffres that the venders squeeze out from a pair of tongs into a 
vile caricature of a curricomb modelled in batter? But it was fashioned like 
unto none of these ; it had all the deep significance of ah EH; ian hieroglyph, 
and therefore was it bound, as by a Macbeth injunction, to “take! any shape bat 
that.” Listen—it was bounded by a ring, as the emblem of eternity:;-~it-was 
circular, on account of its dedication to! Pan the universal, and,as the: mystic 
symbol of the world itself, it was round. Ay, in a pancake have we the very 
rolling territory on which we live, move, and have our being figuratively 
shadowed forth. Is not sugar and lemon—the sweet:and acid :concomitants of: 
the dish—a faint type of the mingled good and evil found. within the world ? Isnot 
the main secret of the relish: which attends upon the junction of the two :an« 
tagonistic elements to be a traced to this union of; twe opposing: qualities:?: 
And is it not'so with life?:::\ Doth: not the: good absorb and: mellow.down' the 
evil, and doth not the evil give amextra appreciation to the good?: ; Are not the: 
two visibly dependent on each other for their mutual benetic influence 
the heart ; and is not the real source of our mundane delights to :be adn wrt 
the intimate blending of these antithetical compounds? «Already must: the 
reader perceive a pancake rising in his estimation, and growing up:into the dig- 
ity of a fine moral preacher! |: quis sateen onl 
e would boldly assert that. he who is a lover of pancakes mist be a lover 
of human nature’ also. ‘The ‘armual custom of: banqueting. off: the.one: én+; 
nders the habit of critically contemplating the other. | We can then truly see 
ow “sweet are ‘the uses of adversity,” and make the ascerbities: of the lemon 
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misfortune but a finer medium for the keen appreciation of the sugar.of ex- 
istence—prosperity. This rolling world of ours, alternately bathed in light and 
shadow, is itself the temple of contrasts; and man was manifestly. made to 
share its attributes. Clouds and sunshine—such is life ; sugar and lemon—such 
is society. What, then, is the globe but a vast e, on which we live? 
What is human nature but the junction of the yellow rind. and the saccharine 
virtues of the sugar cane? 

In fact, to now really begin our article, we can trace so close an analogy be- 
tween the concrete and the 

“¢ Please, sir, missus says the pancakes are all ready !” 

If Mary had not thus interrupted us at this moment, we should have indulged 
the reader with one of the finest metaphysical disquisitions ever penned, 
but —— “Coming down directly, my dear,”—but, with pancakes in prospect, 
we really have not the philosophy to resist eating them. 

Shrove Tuesday, 1848. 





RICHMOND GREEN. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 


‘tf have seen things that were, and are not, on old Richmond Green.” 


Turcx-coming fancies and fond thoughts often brood over sites once renowned, 


but now forgotten, which some few perchance discern, but the most turn from 


What see the generality of those who visit Richmond Green but an open 
space, intersected with broad paths which the windows of modern houses look 
upon, and where equipages stop before the gates of isolated mansions, with their 


ancestral trees ? 
instincts, ing d 
barks ? That sasien nial 
e concerns of 


cousin. 

The river flows now, as then it flowed, with a pleasant murmur; and green 
meadows, with bees and butterflies hovering among wild flowers, sloped to its 
banks... It flowed too, with the same soft swell and sound, when all. who bore 
sway in King Richard's a ngs vanished from the earth, when men of another 

ration sat down in thei uet halls, and ladies looked from the win- 
lows whence the queen and her fair cousin had gazed a hundred years before. 

The same ample river went sounding on its way, and with equal beauty uprose 
the meadow flowers among the grass, when unusual silence prevailed one da 
within the palace, and around the walls, when the watch-dog’s bay was h 
and the spacious court through which retainers passed was strewed with rushes.. 
That day an aged man was dying in one of the apartments within the. palace, 

a 
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Beside his bed sat a noble lady in widow's weeds, who read to him at intervals 

from a rat book—then pausing for a while, as to give the dying 

man space for thought; and then speaking in a solemn and subdued tone, whi 

r= = were turned to her, as if the words she spoke were both good and com= 
ortable. 

That dying man was Henry the Seventh, and the lady who sat beside him, 
his widowed mother, the Countess of Richmond. 

Mournful visions of past days seemed at times to flit before him, and again 
his heart was cheered with hopes of mercy through the merits of his Redeemer. 
He loved to hear the Scriptures read, and often spoke with much sorrow of many 
past transactions in which he had eagerly engaged; but which on his dying bed 
could afford no satisfaction in the retrospect. And solemnly did he then deelare 
that if the Almighty spared his life, he would have justice administered, trul, 
and indifferently in all causes, that he would bestow promotion in the a 
only on able, virtuous, and learned men, and t a full and free pardon to all 
those who had offended him. Feeling his end approach, he received the offices 
of religion, and after folding his hands in the attitude of prayer, and beating 
ye on his breast, he spoke at some length ; Peak those worldly 

leasures from which men in general derive the greatest satisfaction, the dyi 

king affirmed that he had now full little pleasure—yea, rather discomfort 
sorrow in their remembrance. All his goodly houses, so richly bedecked and 
adorned, were nothing to him, nor yet his halls and galleries of pleasure— 
his gardens large and wide, with curiously-wrought arbours—his orchards set 
with vines and trees that yielded the finest fruit—his marvellous riches and 
treasures—his meats and drinks, were they ever so delicately prepared,—no 
— he repeated, could they give him; he was passing from among the 
iving. 

Such were the thoughts of this great monarch when taking a mournful 
retrospect of his past life. But the time was come that he must be gone, and 
the availed him nothing, except as it regarded his eternal destiny. He died 
on the 22nd of April, in that joyous month when early flowers begin to open, 
and the buds of trees assume a ruddy appearance—when too, the swallow and 
the martin return to their summer haunts. 

The countess sat beside him till his — passed away, and her grief for his loss 
was commensurate with her exceeding love for him while living. The charm of 
life was gone, when she resigned into the hands of his Creator the soul of her 
beloved and loving son. She had survived parents, husband, children, and 
kindred, several of whom had fallen in sanguinary conflicts,—no hope remained 
of joy on earth; and she now sought only to be prepared to join again, those dear 
ones whom she humbly trusted were at rest. 

Men of all conditions grieved sincerely for Henry VII. ; for notwithstanding 
the sternness of his temper, his reign was fortunate for his people, and honour- 
able abroad. His accession terminated the civil wars with which the nation had 
long been harrassed, and while he maintained peace and order in the state, he 
depressed the exorbitant power of the nobles, and acquired the consideration and 
— of foreign princes. He possessed too, those qualities which men gene- 

ly admire, and was very sumepeie to associations of early life, loving what- 
ever was consecrated by ancestral recol/ections; such scenes especially, as he had 
visited in his boyhood days, or loved for his parents’ sake. Bishop Hatfield, 
with its noble balastrades, and terrace walks, its stately avenues, and ample park, 
the Sveliogipias of his illustrious ancestress Queen Katharine, became the 
nursery of his children. Bernard Castle, that spacious mansion overlooking the 
bes sum Lge his oy aan in her ‘youug days, and where Pe too, had 
prin pal y sojourned duri interval that ela rior to his marriage, 
see especiall y detr to his remembrance He caused it to be rebuil ilt ina 
style of great splendour, and those who sailed up the Thames often rested on 
their oars to admire the noble castellated front, with its embattled. parapets, 
and towers which rose proudly beside the river. 
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The old time-worn and dilapidated palace of Sheen, in Surrey, was partly 
rebuilt in the sixteenth year.of his reign; he called it Richmond in honour of 
the title which he derived from his father, and thither he loved to retire from 
the cares of royalty. 

Nor less worthy of remark was the noble sppropeiation of the Savo eiees) 
the favourite abode of John of Gaunt and his bold retainers, fora gposily ospi- 
tal, endowed with lands for the maintenance of two hundred poor and afflicted 
persons. Next came inorder the completing of that stately edifice which hisances- 
tors had and carried on, both in war and peace, during successive centuries. 
Never aps, did the art of man produce such a splendid i of skill, 
as was displayed by the architect of that superb chapel, 
of Westminster, and which bears his name. Stone 
embroidery, and even the strong walls looked as'if they were covered with the 
finest network. Heavy and ponderous buttresses were surmounted with orna- 
mented domes, and enriched with niches and elegant tracery; the cross springers 
were oye into airy forms, and even the cornices and parapets were 
covered with armorial cognizances and knotted foliage. 

Now that the king was gone, those erections were remembered to his honour; 
It was said concerning him that his great achievements were. worthy to, be.re+ 
corded among the noblest actions of England’s ki Men i of that 
memorable day. when the Te Deum Mus, ing far wide over 


Bosworth field, succeeded the fearful shouts of men in mortal conflicts 
When, too, a loud voice was heard amid the kneeling thousands of weary and 
war-worn men, that of the youthful king, who returned thanks to the Almighty 
for the great victory which he had gained—not by his own might nor power; 
for his numbers were inferior to those of hunch-backed Rich: but. because it 


pleased the Most High that England should rest at length after her re day of 
exceeding trial. Many a veteran general who fought at Bosworth loved to 


dwell on the t victory then achieved The death of Henry VII. brought 
afresh to thieli sndainbca nie the stirring events of that perillous conflict. and 
many an old soldier told proudly of the valorous deeds which distinguished the 
Earl of Richmond, and conce: his having given orders when scarcely risen 
from his knees, that all care and kindness should be shown to the wounded, 
peaiee on abe ecattiy ke harsh! him who had been the 
ers, on the con , spoke harshly respecting who ir 
king, of his eagerness in stisaoting wealth, and reputed unkindness to the queen. 
But as regarded that ruling passion, which predominated even over his love of 
power, Henry had suffered much in early life from the want of money, and 
some of his bitterest moments were caused by that want. The joys or sorrows 
that predominate in youth exercise a porate effect on the mind in after years; 
but no allowances are ever made for the faults of kings, they are to be 
exempt from the infirmities of our common nature. With to 
som eae naan I oe “a ~ nation — _ house of York a 
rende and morose tow queen, itis impossi 
to speak with’ certainty: for nearly four hundred years have yeniel-siaab 
Henry VII. and Catherine of York plighted their vows before the altar at 
Westminster. But concerning the queen, it may with truth be said that. she 
was much and universally beloved ; she had won all hearts by the kindliness of 
her disposition, and the sweetness of her temper, and by the forbearance and 
resignation which had supported her through years of peculiar trial. Even her 
enemies respected her—for enemies she had in early life; yet not for her own fault, 
but because she belonged toa different faction. Her friends loved her with 
fervour and sincerity, and whatever drops of bitterness were mingled in her 
cup of life, when she became a queen, from those infirmities of temper which in 
one Rit ters t have troubled the last moments of the dying monarch ; 
certain it. is, that he always caused her to be attended with honour as 
befitted her high station, and that he consulted her on many important and 
difficult occasions. 
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Great preparations were made for conducting the remains of the late king 
with funeral pomp to their last sojourn in the Abbey of Westminster. Nine 
solemn days were given to the vain parade of lying in state, a which the 
town was crowded to excess, for thousands of all ranks resorted thither, 
passed and repassed beneath the open portal of the decorated archway, of which 
not a stone remains. To this succeeded the bearing forth of the richly 
emblazoned coffin, with its trappings and escutcheons, and train of nobles and 
attendants in deep mourning, and on went the funeral train over the wild heath 
and through the forest paths towards the city, where it was met in St. George’s 
Fields by the Lord Mayor, with the Aldermen and Members of the Common 
Council, accompanied by numerous ecclesiastics from all the religious fraterni- 
ties in and around the metropolis. 

The procession as it passed through the city was headed by the Sword-bearers 
and Vice-Chamberlains of London with two rs of the ee ea whose 
office it was to marshal the procession. These were followed by all the city 
companies in their order and array, with trumpeters and minstrels. Then came 
two heralds riding in coat armour, followed by a noble- knight, Sir Edward 
Darrell, mounted — a goodly courser, trapped with black velvet, bearing the 
king’s standard, and having with him other knights as companions. To these 
succeeded the late king’s Chaplain of Dignity, his Council, and Knight of the 
Garter, with the great lawyers and the r of the Rolls; after whom camea 
long train of friars chanting a requeim, and five canons from each religi 
house, with those of the royal chapel in their surplices. Next succeeded all 
the temporal lords and barons riding on horseback, after whom rode Sir David 
Owen, bearing a steel helmet surmounted with a rich crown of ‘gold... Sir 
David Howard, accompanied by Sir Thomas Fyne, came next; the one armed 
cap @ pie, in King Henry's armour, having his face uncovered, and bearing 
in his hand the king’s battle-axe, reversed. Then followed the Lord Mayor, as 
chief magistrate of the noble city, through which the co: of the late king 


was borne thus solemnly: he rode in front of the f car, upon which an 
effigy was placed, which closely resembled the de monarch, whom ‘it. was 
designed to bring once more before the view of his people, crowned and richly 


apparelled in the _ “ea robes, bearing in its right hand a —_ 
seemed a 


8 
and in its left, a ball of gold. Vain pageantry! for that which 
was powerless to hold the sceptre, and as the figure nodded and swayed with the 
motion of the heavy-laden car, it was clear that nought save the trappings of 
majesty remained. Four pillars upheld a spiendid canopy of cloth of gold 
above the seeming monarch, and the car on which the effigy rode was drawn 
by seven huge black horses, covered with black velvet emblazoned with the 
arms of England, and right and left walked a knight, bearing a banner in his 
hand. Noblemen of the highest rank followed in procession, two and two, then 
came nine of the king’s mounted henchmen, carrying caps of maintenance, 
swords and targets, spears and helmets, all of which had been either presented 
to, or used by the king. Next followed the Master of the Horse, Sir Thomas 
Brandon, leading a black courser covered with velvet, richly embroidered with 
the arms of England; and after him Lord Darcy, captain of the » 
his troop, and a train consisting of gentlemen and their attendants with the 
crafts of London. 

Night closed in long before the solemn procession reached St. Paul’s. And 
awful it was to see the huge car mre a onward by torchlight, with its pon- 
derous coffin, and the strange, unearthly-looking effigy, the seeming king that 
rode thereon, clothed in royal vestments, with ball and sceptre, yet rocking to 
and fro, because there was no life to sustain it; to hear, too, the thick and heavy 
tread of living men, and the trampling of the horses moving onward, in silence 
and in darkness, — what the glare of the torches could dispel. No 
one spoke unto his fellow, and if by pad a whisper sounded on the ear, it 
seemed out of place amid the deep dead silence. ; 

Forward, then, moved the car, with its long train of men and horses, till it 
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sto before the west door of eee Paul's. There stood: the Bi of 
London, mitred and in his robes, holding: a magnificent silver censer, and when: 
he had censed the — an a the-bier, Fen ne the. 
same strange effigy before the altar. Nineteen strong men of the guards were 
appointed to this service; and weary work they hed; for the coffin was exceeding 
heavy, but when they placed it for the night, those» who liked:to remain: saw 
indeed a solemn spectacle: Full in front: of: the:high altar stood | the huge: 
black coffin, with its strange-looki a ae ge inging. their 
giant shadows on the pavement. Above and oy oe me a glare of 
torches chased away the gathered darkness which yet moved not far off, but 
brooded and hung heavy ‘in the lengthened aisles and Ly ag ge of the 
church. Knights and heralds stood round, whose office it: was to.watch 
through the night; and there was the Bishop of London in his robes, with the 
abbots of St. Albans and Reading. All else were gone, ex perchance some 
lingerer who looked on, awestruck. Then broke forth a solemm dirge,: which: 
reverberated through the building, and sounded from the lofty  roofs,.and: 
throughout the aisles, as if u ly voices had joined.in thechant. . |: 

Next ing the bier and its attendants proceeded onward, gathering as they 
went both m and seculars, till arrived at the convent of Westminster, 
where the company halted for the night. But scarcely had. the light of 
morning dawned through the fretted windows of the abbey, than three solemn 
masses were » and the Duke of Buckingham, and seven English earls, with ' 
one lord from ‘Scotland, came forward, according to the custom of those days, 
having each somewhat to offer. They were received in turn by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the bishops and abbots, upon the second step of the altar, 
where the Duke of Buckingham, who represented the king’s offered 
his late majesty’s testament bound in gold. Next came the earls, each accom- 
panied by two heralds, solemnly bedecked, and gave into the hands of persons 
appointed to the office, who stood on the south side of the altar, his: coat 
armour, and richly-ornamented shield, his sword and helmet. This part of 


the solemn ceremony was indescribably affecting. It was the giving back to 
hich Sam hnvenbd 


the church of the personal possessions with w the king had 
as now utterly valueless. After this, Sir Edward Howard, second son of the 
Earl of Surrey, in complete armour, but having his head uncovered, rode 
upon his black charger to the hearse, and after passing through the accustomed 
ceremonials, he was conducted with the English and Scottish earls, to the robing- 
room, where palls were given them, with which they returned to the coffin, and 
having pressed them to their lips, they were laid across the lid, in token of the 
last homage which they in duty ought to do unto the king. The king’s 
banner and standard was lastly resigned into the hands of the archbishop by 
Sir Edward Farrel; and a solemn sermon having been delivered by the 
Bishop of London, the effigy was taken from off the coffin, where it had 
remained seated, with its ball and sceptre, the pall removed, and the four royal 
banners lowered from each corner. is done, the two ends of the strong oak 
coffin became visible, but the upper portion was still covered with black velvet; 
having a cross of white satin, curiously embossed. The remains of him who 
lay ‘within the spectators saw not, for they were inclosed in a leaden coffin, 
upon which was engraved in large letters, 

“ Hic jacet Regus Henricus Septimus.” 

Presently the coffin began to. move, upborne wearily by strong men, on 
account of its great weight, and the heavy tread of those who bore it sounded 
throughout the abbey. Great was the reverence with which they it 
beside the coffin which held ‘the remains of the noble Queen , the 
wife of him who now came to the same dark resting-place. When this was 
done, the archbishop and the bishop, laying their crosses. upon. the! coffin, 
solemnly absolved the unconscious occupant. Earth was then strewed by the 
archbishop ; and the Lord Treasurer and Lord Steward broke their staffs of office; 
and cast them into the vault. After which solemn -renunciation: of all future 
fealty to him who had been so great on earth, the principal officers did the 
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same. Then was the vault closed, and a rich pall of cloth of = laid upon 


the bier or hearse. A few moments of deep silence ensued, a 


er which the 


heralds cast off their emblazoned coats, and threw themselves upon the hearse, 


crying aloud with lamentable voices— 
“The noble King He 


the Seventh is dead!” 


Another moment and every herald hastily resumed his coat and proclaimed ! 


“Long life to the noble King Henry VIII. !—Amen!” 





A LOVE STORY OF 


LITTLE MABEL BY THE BROOK. 


THE OLDEN TIME, 


By FANNY E. LACY. | 


WHERE a rustic cottage stood, 
A sunlit brook went singing by ; 
As though ’twould say an if it could, 
‘“¢T would all were content as I :” 
This cottage was a maiden’s home, 
On whom full many loved to look ; 
And known by all that way to roam, 
As little Mabel by the brook. 


*Twas at the sultry dreamy hour, 
Of summer’s noon ; when pictures seem 
Glowing by enchantment’s power, 
On the shining glassy stream, 
She sat her down the water near, 
Oft therein to cast a look ; 
And smiling as she saw appear, 
Pretty Mabel by the brook. 


Smiles there were, and pouting, thought, 
Tc rule those rosy lips in turn; 
And where nature kind had wrought 
A passing shade some might discern ; 
Yet the bloom upon the bough, 
Pride of many a leafy nook ; 
Was not a fairer sight, I trow, 
Than little Mabel by the brook. 


With a mellow lullaby, 
Chimes of distant village bells ; 
In music-rounds, went floating by, 
To echoing caves and deep green dells : 
And the maiden thought to say, 
As her little head she shook; 
“ | wish I were a ladye gay, 
* Instead of Mabel by the brook. 


“ { wish I had, of satin sheen, 
“ A mantle fine, and kirtle too; 
“ And a little page in Lincoln green, 
‘*¢ To buckle on my daintie shoe : 
‘* A gentle hawk upon my hand, 
‘“‘ To heed my every lure and look ; 
“ And a gentler Lord, with house and land,” 
Sigh’d little Mabel by the brook, 


And then she clapp’d her hands and laugh’d, 
To view the picture of her thought; 
You'd guess’d, I ween, the wench was daft, 











To see her thus so fancie-fraught ; $ 


€ 


When, oh! the wonder! there stood nigh, 
Just like some ‘tale of faerie book ; 

The page—and all that waked the sigh, 
Of little Mabel by the brook. 


No more the stream reflects—good lack !— 
The likeness of a rustic maid; 

But on a snow-white palfrie’s back, 
A ladye, gloriously array’d: 

And a youthful knight of noble air, 
Held her hand with loving look; 

Oh! who’d have guess’d such ladye fayre, 
Was little Mabel by the brook ! 


On she went with the bonnie train, 
So beauteous in her grand disguise ; 
When, lo! one crossed them on the plain, 
Whose heart look’d through his wonder- 
ing eyes : 
Who, as he pass’d that ladye by, 
With all a lover’s last fond look ; 
Breathed sad farewell to days gone by, 
With little Mabel by the brook. 


Yet once he paused; and ’twas to tell 
A tale of true love's patient life 5 
How he had loved her long and well, 
With hope some day to call her wife: 
He could not boast of golden store, 
His wealth was but a shepherd’s:crook ; 
But his true heart ne’er sigh’d for more, 
With little Mabel by the brook. 


Oh, then, with keen remorse to quake, 
The maiden leap’d her palfrie down ; 
And “ Ne’er,”’ she cried, “will I forsake 
“ A loving heart for England’s crown ! 
“ Take back, great sir, your proffers great, 
* And leave me in my lowly nook ; 
“To wed my humble, faithful mate, 
“ Still little Mabel by the brook.” 


Just then a whispering summer breeze, 

Pass’d lightly o’er the dimpling stream ; 
And Mabel woke beneath the trees, 

To find the whole had been a dream ! 
And idle dream of worldly gain, 

That as a page from wisdom’s book ; 
Contented taught her to remain 
Stilllittle Mabel by the brook. 
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PAUL PEVENSEY; 
OR, THE MAN FROM BELOW.* 
Cuar. XXXITII.—Fanny WILKINSON IN THE CHARACTER OF JULIET. 


Tue nature of our story will not permit us to indulge in minute details 
———- the quirks and contrivances by which the strollers sought to keep 
up the delusion of the scene. As far as possible the barn was successively 
transformed into Verona and Mantua, the i of the Capulets, a street, 
Friar Laurence’s cell, Juliet’s bedroom, and the tomb. 

Our attention just now must be mene by Fanny Wilkinson, who, little 
older than Juliet herself, projected her mind by the force of nature into the 
character, and looked so completely the young beauty of Verona that her 
clownish and credulous audience for a moment fully believed her to be all 
that she personated. Fanny, whose figure had already attained its complete 
development, was a small light and graceful persdn, with a beautifully-formed 
bosom, neck, and shoulders. A severe critic might perhaps have objected to the 
irregularity of her features, which as a whole, however, were so fascinating that 
she was pronounced by the provincial connoisseurs as quite irresistible. She 
had a rich fair complexion, a mouth of inimitable loveliness, eyes of a wild 
lustrous blue, and a profusion of dark brown hair which, when its luxuriance 
in certain characters shaded the neck and forehead, imparted to her figure 
much elevation and dignity. Her countenance was infinitely flexible; _ it 
appeared to have no habitualexpression, but passed through every metamorphosis 
which passion causes with so much ease and — that each new form 
seemed in turn to indicate the natural feelings of her mind. Among all 
Fanny’s perfections, however, her voice was the greatest ; rich and melodious, 
tender, powerful, and invested with inexpressible sweetness, it thrilled through 
the ins theatre literally intoxicating those who heard her. 

Up to this moment Fanny’s mind was no less beautiful than her form: in 
the ordinary sense of the word it had not, of course, been much cultivated ; 
but as in some new tropical colony the fresh virgin earth puts forth at the 
first touch of the plough a richer, more varied, and marvellous vegetation than 
the highly -wroug t soils of long-inhabited countries, so her fancy and imagin- 
ation, broken up.by the genius of the poet, threw forth beauties of manner 
and character which astonished all whom nature had fitted to enjoy such 
exhibitions. 

Romeo and Juliet has always been a favourite on the stage, notwithstanding 
the defects, and indeed absurdities, which it contains; the magic influence of 
the poetry blinds our judgment, we forget the great dramatist’s contradiction— 
do not laugh when he talks of Lady Capulet at twenty-eight as an old woman, 
makes a similar blunder respecting the Nurse, and represents a man of princely 
fortunes intermeddling, like a poor citizen, with the internal economy of his 
household ; for objections are all floated away on the tide of passion, Juliet’s 
beauty, youth, inexperience make us for the time overlook the strange irregu- 
larity of her impulses; and her dissimulation, her hypocrisy, her ingratitude 
towards her in the hurry of stage action, are ecli by her love 
for Romeo. We are allowed no time for analysis or reflection, t emotion, 
excitement, and calamity, the poet hurries us towards the end ; and the faults, 
and even vices, of Juliet’s character are obliterated by our sympathy for her 
ro he playhouse i ith Mrs. Wilki ho appeared 

‘aul entered the use In company wit . Wilkinson, who ap; 
that night among the speeaitin to witness her daughter’s performance. We 


* Continued from page 210. 
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shall not dwell on the imperfections of Mr. Wilkinson’s company, or relate 
how Mercutio was impersonated by a fellow withozt an ounce of wit ; how the 
fiery Tybalt was content to limp about on Mr. Link's wooden leg; nor how 
many other strange things were perpetrated and endured, for the sake of the 
somewhat dashing Romeo of Mr. Redmond, and the exquisitely-natural Juliet 
of Fanny Wilkinson. 

ana ae 2 has felt what I may perhaps find it impossible to express; I 
mean the curious magic by which a small point of space, enclosed by brick 
and mortar, and lighted up with tallow candles, is transformed for a moment 
into a sort of Paradise, filled with thrilling emotions, and calculated to transport 
the imagination into regions of unknown and delicious joy. Earth is all delu- 
sion, all external show, all vapour and unsubstantial shadows, upon which our 
minds—themselves unsubstantial—feed during their brief dream of existence. 

Paul, as I have already observed, sat by . Wilkinson ; and, on looking 
upon that which was as much the mimicry of a stage as the stage itself is the 
mimicry of life, experienced an absorbing interest in which no other individual 
— could possibly share. The moment Fanny appeared, all his soul was in 

is eyes. The scenes that wanted her presence he scarcely noticed—they were 
only so many dull points of transition from reality to reality. Off the stage, 
his affection for Fanny had been mild, gentle, unobtrusive, resembling a modi- 
fication of friendship—though a little more earnest, perhaps, than that feeling 
is apt on a sudden to be. As soon as he saw her on the stage he loved her. 
How or why this should have been I ‘leave for philosophers to explain, but 
the fact was as I have stated ; and every time that Mr. ond, as Romeo, 
addressed her in the language of passion, he felt dis to rush forward and 
throttle him. Unaccustomed to conceal his thoughts, he fairly broke out to 
Mrs. Wilkinson after the scene at Juliet’s window :— 

“T’m ‘nation wishful to pitch into that fellow !—And why will Fanny talk to 
him so freely? I don't like it at all.” 

“ Hush, Paul!” said she in a whisper; “it’s onl ra a 

“T ain't no way sure of that,” answered he: “all the blood in my body boils 
like a tea-kettle! I shan’t be able to sit here much longer; I can’t look on it— 
I can’t indeed.” 

“ Nonsense, child; you'll get used to it,” cried the mother.” 

“ Never,” replied Paul, “unless you make a Romeo of me.” 

“ Well, you've only to learn to act, and you shall play Romeo.” 

“ And how can one learn to act ?” 

‘TI don’t know, Paul; you must ask Fanny.” 

“ And who taught her?” 

“ Why, Mr. Link, to be sure.” 

« And who taught Mr. Link?” 

“ He got, I believe, among the players when a boys and afterwards assisted 
the officers when they got up private theatricals in the army abroad.” 

“Private what ?” inquired aul. 

“ Private theatricals.’ 

“ And what are they ?” 

“ The performance of plays by people who are not professional actors. But 
hush, here comes Fanny.” 

Paul’s attention was now once more riveted on the stage, and his face be- 
came by turns red and pale, and he clenched his fists, and set his teeth, and 
groaned audibly, as he witnessed in succession the liberties that Romeo takes 
with Juliet. veral times he muttered half aloud to himself— 

*T’]l kill that fellow, as sure as life!” 

Sometimes his faith in the events in progress caused him to forget even his 
jealousy and his anger. When Juliet, left alone in her bed-chamber, prepares 
to w the poison, Paul started on his feet, and cried— — 

“Don’t drink a drop of it, Fanny!” 
At this interruption many of the spectators laughed, and Paul re-seated him- 
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self, excessively ashamed of what he had done; but when the representation 
came to the scene in the tomb, his feelings again overpowered him: he 

as it were, for breath; and as Fanny proceeded to mimic suicide and death, he 
became intensely agitated ; his dilated eyes were filled with tears—his lips, sepa- 
rating and trembling, gréw pale as his cheeks—his breast heaved—and. at 
length, as the last. crisis of Juliet’s fate was over, he again rose and exclaimed— 

“Oh, God, she. ine | “i Me 

This time, the audience, haying been worked up to nearly the same pitch, 
strongly sympathised with Paul; and at the conclusion of the piece Fanny was 
dismissed amidst thunders of applause, to which the emotion and excitement of, 
her incipient lover had largely contributed. tte ns 

“Well, Paul,” said Mrs. Wilkinson, when they had got out into the street, 
“ what do you think of Fanny’s acting ?” Sm 

“ think she did not act at all, ma'am,” answered he; “it was all true—she 
meant every word she said ; and that infernal Romeo will take her away before 
long, you'll see.” ass 

“You astonish me, Paul!” replied Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ How so, ma'am?” 

“T thought you knew what a play meant, and that actors and actresses only 
say what is set down for them, and not what they themselves think or feel.” 

“ Well, I believe I do know that, ma’am ; but whatever may be the case with 
Fanny, tes sure that fellow was ’nationly in earnest. And now tell me, ma’am, 
who is he?” 

There was a@ certain tone of uneasiness, if not of anger, in Mrs. Wilkinson's 
voice when, in reply to Paul’s question, she said— 

“I'll tell you all about him some other time. See, here is Fanny and her 
father.” And the youthful actress, coming joyously up, shook hands with Paul; 
and then, putting her arm in his, said, in her sweetest manner— 

“ How did you like me to-night, mother? Did I please you—did I throw 
enough of earnestness into my part—was it like life?’ 
os i, ‘nation like life!” exclaimed Paul, before the mother could have time 
to reply. 

O one think so, Paul,” cried Fanny ; “ but what do you say, my mother?” 

Mrs. Wilkinson replied, in an encouraging, but sothewhat thoughtful tone— 

“ You acted with great force and earnestness, my child, and my heart, as I 
looked at you, overflowed with pleasure; yet there were moments———” 

“ What, mother? Explain, for God’s sake! Were there any parts in which 
I failed ?” 

“Oh, no, my dear ; I mean there were moments in which I thought you suc- 
ceeded but too well; and Paul was of exactly the same opinion.’ 

“ This is all a mystery to me,” observed the father; ‘I never saw her’ dis- 
play so’‘much strength in her part. Did not you like her acting, Paul?” 

“‘ My notion was, sir,” answered he, “that there was no acting in it: Ithought 
"twas every bit of it real.” 

“Well, my boy,” exclaimed Wilkinson, “that’s the kest'of all ‘criticisms. 
But I’m confoundedly hungry, as I hope you all are; and ‘as'we have been 
more than usually lucky to-night, we'll have a supper. I have given orders 
for it already, and have invited Redmond to join us. 

“I'm very sorry, dear,” answered Mrs. Wilkinson; “I should have liked 
much better to have had none but our own family.” ’ 

A slight shudder of rage passed through Paul's frame. Mr. Wilkinson ‘re- 
plied to his wife— a Bd 

“I’m sorry you are vexed, Mary, and I won’tdo anything of the! sort again 
without asking you ;' but I was pleased with his acting, and gave him the invita- 
tion :thoughtlessly.”- 1 

At this moment the subject of their conversation’ himself came up, ‘and: ac) 
costing Fanny with the utmost coolness, and at the same time ‘holding out his 
arm, ‘said, in a gentlemanly, but somewhat affected manner— Poh 
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‘“‘ Permit me to have the honour to escort you home, Miss Wilkinson.” 

Fanny, with careless good humour, replied— 

“Thank you, Mr. Redmond, but that honour has been already claimed, and 
granted to another cavalier, a much older friend of mine than you are.” 

Redmond bowed, and said— 

“Perhaps you will dome the honour, Miss Wilkinson, to introduce me to 
the gentleman,” at the ‘same time eyeing him from head to foot as much -as the 
moonlight would permit. 

Paul never in his life felt somuch ashamed of his costume. He was aw- 
fully shabby ; in fact, looked no better than an ordinary stable-boy, while Red- 
mond was equipped in a tolerably Ph ane manner. 

Fanny, however, with the most philosophical nonchalance, replied— 

“Mr. Pevensey, Mr. Redmond; Mr. Redmond, Mr. Pevensey.” 

Mr. Redmond was a perseveri nF — — 

“ As you have twoarms, Miss Wilkinson,” said he, “‘ perhaps you will still do 
me the honour ‘ . 

“With all my heart,” answered she, interrupt him; and without more 
ceremony they all set forward to the public-house. Paul scarcely uttered a syl- 
lable durin the walk, exceptin reply to some question of Fanny's; while Red- 
mond was eloquent, full of ostentation and compliments, of anecdote and wit, 
and of everything else that, in Paul’s estimation, would serve to throw him into 
the shade. Self-love, however, stepped in to his aid. 

“‘T suppose I have some talents in me,” thought Paul to himself; “Tl at 


least try what I can do; and if I don’t flabbergast this fine gentleman, my 
name isn’t Paul.” 


Cuarpter XXXIV.—Tue Srroiier’s Surrer. © 


Ir may be regarded as a great discovery in the philosophy of social life that 
while flirting makes people hungry, love takes away or spoils the appetite. 
Whenever, therefore, the former process is going on, there is a fast consumption 
of fowl and champagne, or of beef and ale, as the case may be; whereas, when 
people take up arms in the service of Eros, they immediately become inde- 
pendent of customs and excise, and take to a certain provender which pa 8 no 
duty to Government. Of course, they do eat occasionally, just by way of keep- 
ing the microcosm on its legs; but, as a rule, the imagination is their caterer, and 
serves them with that sort of ambrosia and nectar to which the old dwellers on 
Olympus were so partial. 

ilkinson had ordered a splendid supper, consisting of oysters, fowl, ham, 
salad, and the devil knows what besides; and in addition to bitter ale and 
brandy-and-water, had ventured on a liberal supply of port and sherry. Mrs. 
Wilkinson, by a fine stroke of maternal tactics, had placed Fanny between her- 
self and Paul ; while she dedicated to her husband the task of amusing Mr. Red- 
mond. But this gentleman was not to be out-generalled so easily; he made 
himself Neer wim A cee ae to everybody—discussed — with 
the father, Shakespeare with Mr. Link, the young children with . Wilkin- 
son, and sentimentalities across the table to Fanny. He even condescended 
occasionally to address a few phrases to Paul, who received these civilities in 
the most w ious manner ; sometimes without replying at all, other times 
with a simple “ yes” or “no.” 

In point of eating and drinking Mr. Redmond seemed to resemble the Giaour 
in ‘ Vathek ;” and Paul sometimes fancied he would swallow the table, after 
having cleared everything that was npon it. He ate, he drank, he laughed; 
he volunteered song after song; and seemed resolved to put everybody in good 
humour with him. Even Mrs. Wilkinson suffered herself for the moment to 
be amused. But Paul was inexorable; he regarded Redmond as his rival, and 
his own ignorance and helplessness only tended to strengthen his aversion. 
He sat at table, therefore, boiling with a sort of indefinite indignation against 
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himself and everybody else, which prevented his doing justice to the good 
things before him. Mrs. Wilkinson -pressed him like a mother, and Fanny 
like a sister, to make a good supper ; but when, at their invitation, he attempt- 
ed to eat, the victuals stuck in his throat and almost choked him. At length 
Wilkinson himself, observing his abstemiousness, exclaimed— 
“‘ What the devil is the matter with thee, Paul? Thou wert wont to be a 
ood trencher-man. Here, let me help thee to some beef. There, that’s my 
a take it and fire away.” 

Paul, brought to himself a little by this speech, did endeavour to do justice 
to the beef; after which, having done Mr. ond the honour to take wine 
with him, he began to be a little more like himself, and found. courage to enter 
into an animated conversation with Fanny, during which he expressed over 
and over again the vehemence of his desire to become an actor, that he might 
play Romeo to her Juliet. 

At this observation Mr. Redmond’s upper lip curled with seorn. He looked 
into Paul’s face to see what sort of spirit was to be discovered. there, and 
somewhat to his astonishment observed indications of energy, resolution, self- 
will, and vigour almost amounting to ferocity. His eyes ed, the veins in 
his forehead swelled as if they would burst; and when not speaking, the com< 
pression of his lips indicated that he had made up his mind to some course of 
action which, in one so wild and uncultivated, might be dangerous. Address- 
ing Paul, therefore, with somewhat more of courtesy than he had hitherto 
shown, he said— 

“Tf you really design, Mr. Pevensey, to figure on the boards, I shall be most 
happy to become your instructor. I have gone seer the whole pare | of 
acting, and have Ghaksoquane at my fingers’ ends; and have seen so much of 
life that I trust I may, without vanity, be said to have a thorough knowledge 
of human nature.” 

“T dare say you know a great deal,” answered Paul; “but perhaps you 
wouldn’t know hey to make an actor of me. I’m much obliged to you, how- 
ever, for your offer, but I think Mr. Link will be best able to me.” 

The hero of the wooden, leg, flattered by this preference, and rejoiced at an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion on a favourite subject, replied to 
Paul’s observation :— 

“Well, perhaps I should know best how to manage you, Paul; no offence 
in the world to Mr. Redmond, for whose talents I have the greatest respect : 
but you have been, I may say, a sort of pupil of mine from the cradle, and 
had not the breath of ill-luck < sa you in another direction, I have no doubt 
I should have made something of you by this time. However, what’s done 
can’t be undone; you have only to take to it heartily, and I'll engage to drill 
you into-a Romeo, or even into an Othello, in the course of a year or two.” 

“‘ Excuse me; Mr. Link,” interrupted Redmond. 

“No, don’t excuse him,” cried Paul, becoming rude in his turn; “ but 
on with your story; only I must tell you now, at the outset, that I won’t take 
to the thing at all if I must give up a year or two to drilling. Why can’t you. 
pitch me into the business at once? I’m just like a piece of cobbler’s-wax; you 
may put me into any shape you please in no time. My mind is just like an 
empty jug, which you may pour anything you like into, especially as it isn’t 
dirty, and don’t want to be washed.” 

“Your figures, Mr. Pevensey, are very elegant’ and aposite,” observed Red- 
mond, “and I m Y borat : 

“ Oh, never mind my figure,” interrupted. Paul, “ it’s no great things, I dare 
aay, but it’s ‘nation strong though, as any one that provokes me may 

out.” 

“ Hush, Paul,” whi Fanny, “you misunderstood Mr. Redmond ; he 
did not allude to your figure, but to your figure of speech.” Leip 

Paul, though not a jot the wiser, saw that he was wrong, and said. im- 
mediately — 
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“TI beg Mr. Redmond’s pardon, I did not know what he meant; but he 
shouldn't use such fine words in king to a person like me.” 

* That's well said,” remarked Wilkinson ; “it’s half the battle in this world 
to suit yourself to the people you talk with. In more ways than one, fine 
words butter no parsnips.” 

‘You're quite right, sir,” cried Link ; “but I was just, if you remember, ex- 
plaining to Paul—” 

“ Shall I have the pleasure of taking wine with you, Mr. Link ?” said Red- 
mond, desirous of escaping his dissertation on the drama. ° 

**T shall be most happy,” answered Link ; and filling his glass, and bowing 
to the superior actor, he stretched out his wooden leg under the table to be 
more at ease, and, taking a second sip just to clear his whistle, again returned 
to the science of histrionics. ‘ 

‘“* My dear boy,” cried he, addressing himself to Paul, “ acting—I speak under 
correction—is a thing which requires many qualifications on the part of him 
who undertakes it. In the first place, he must be well built, and have a good- 
looking face, if not a handsome one.” 

Fanny glanced at Paul, and, in her own mind, felt convinced that so far he 
would do very well. 

* But,” continued Mr. Link, “he must have a voice like a running stream, 
deep, broad, and clear, that without any difficulty clasps the biggest rock and 
the smallest pebble, and shows you the size and shape of both.” 

“ That’s very fine,” exclaimed Redmond. 

“It’s very much to the point,” said Wilkinson. 

“Tt’s very clear,” observed his wife. 

‘“<Tt’s beautiful,” cried Fanny. 

* It’s disheartening,” murmured Paul, “for I havn’t a voice of that sort ; and 
I never heard nobody that had, except you, Fanny.” 

s “Oh, I perceive,” replied she, laughing, ‘that you are beginning to be a 
atterer.” 

Mr. Link resumed :—“ But the mind's the thing after all. Your ordinary 
actors have no mind. They take a poet’s work as a monkey does a watch, and 

ull it to pieces, without discovering how it was made, or what it was made for. 
They see glittering things here and there, and hold them up foolishly to the 
spectators, in the hope of dazzling their eyes; but it won't do. There is no 
such thing as a great actor now-a-days, though there are many able men upon . 
the stage, who understand a great deal of their art, though not the whole of it.” 

Mr. Redmond bit his lips, and threw a strong expression of disdain into his 
countenance, which Mr. Link not observing, pr ed :— 

“ There is, I say, no such thing as a great actor now on the stage, and I have 
heard many people give their reasons for this. Some say it is because the world 
has got too wise to be amused by the sham life of the stage ; some say itis‘ mere 
accident, and that great actors come like warm summers or cold winters, just as 
it happens ; while others maintain that the thing is worn out, and that the world 
wants some new sort of amusement, better suited to the age of steam-engines 
and railways, reforms and revolutions, and all that. My own notion is, that 
great men of all kinds are scarce. We have no Shaksperes now-a-days, nor, 
indeed, anybody that can write a good play, whether tragedy or comedy. You 
have got some clever people, that aim at the thing, but mostly make a mess of 
it, because they don’t go to work heartily, and are always in a hurry to have 
done with it ; and are always much more eager to hear people talk of them than 
to do anything worth talking about. How do we account for this? Some 
people answer, it is because we are vain; but if so, how happens it that we are 
vainer than the people of other times? I think myself that people don’t write 
good plays merely because they can’t, and that people don’t act well for the same 
reason.” 

** But you forget” 

“No, i 


interrupted Redmond. v9 t 
don’t forget,” answered Link, cutting him short ; “and/if you'll just 
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let me spin my yarn after my own fashion you'll see I don’t... I was just oing 
to say that I hope we shall see great actors—ay, and actresses too. There's 
Miss Wilkinson, now, who sits opposite—if she won’t take it amiss that I make 
remarks upon her.” 

“ Not in the least,” cried her mother ; “ pray go on, Mr. Link.” 

“Well, my notion is, that she was born to be a great actress, She. took to 
Shakspere as a Newfoundland dog takes to water. I have seen.a great deal. of 
acting in my time, but I never came across anything like it.. I think I under- 
stand Shakspere myself, that is to say, a good deal of him; but.she no, sooner 
opened the book than her mind seemed to run through the meaning of every- 
thing, like a hound through a covey, hitting upon the finest scents, and ,fol- 
lowing them wherever they led, without once missing the way.. Sir, it was.e 
pleasure to see her. She would take the book in her hand, and stand out before 
me, and put on, as easily as her clothes, the tragic terrors of Lady Macbeth, the 
purity and beauty of Imogene, the shrewish fondness of Constance, the tender 
delicacy of Ophelia, the melting uncertain love of Desdemona, the passionate 
selfishness of Juliet, the filial affection and constancy of Cordelia, and the volup- 
tuous blandishments of ‘ the serpent of old Nile.’” 

“Oh, Mr. Link!” exclaimed Fanny. 

“‘What I am telling you is true,” said he, “‘and the public has now proved it. 
I saw Mrs. Siddons in her glory, and if she doesn’t leave the stage Fanny will 

ual her.” 

i. Push about the wine, Tom,” cried Wilkinson; “you must be thirsty after 
that long speech.” 

“Don’t stop him, sir,” exclaimed Paul— let him go on. I could listen to 
him for ever. I don’t know what business I have to say so, but I think he 
must speak the truth, for every one of his words makes my heart leap. Lbegi 
to understand something about acting. Will you, Mr. Link, do for me what 
you have done for Fanny ?” 

“‘T won't answer for that,” answered the old soldier, flattered and delighted. 
“But there’s - sherry; fill your glass, my boy, and we'll drink together to 
your luck.” : 

“Tl join in that toast,” cried Wilkinson. 

ks I,” observed his. wife. 

“ And I,” said Fanny ; “and won’t you also join us, Mr. Redmond ?” 

‘“‘ With great pleasure, Miss Wilkinson,” answered he. 

And, filling their glasses, they all drank to Paul’s success as an actor, before 
in reality hekeos what acting meant. 

Mr. Link now pulled out his watch, and, observing that it was about the 
witching time of night, begged the master of the feast’s permission to beat a 
retreat. 

This-was the signal for breaking-up the party, and every one soon after re- 
tired to bed; some to sleep, others, among whom Paul was one, to weary them- 
selves with. schemes and projects which might never, perhaps, be destined to 
come to anything. 


Cnarter XXXV.—Paut’s VENGEANCE. 


Tue world presents few more interesting spectacles than a young mind in the 
ardour of its first studies. The great work of creation seems to be enacted over 
again; confusion gives place to order, and darkness to light, The imagination 
grasps at the whole universe of thought, and seems equal to the reduction of 
the entire empire of nature. Defeat follows rapidly upon defeat, but the 
buoyant mind, undiscouraged by failure, gradually surmounts every obstacle, 
until, at length, it accomplishes its purpose, and tastes the inexpressible sweets 
of success. 

From the.evening the events of which we have related above, Paul took to the 
stage, and, placing himself entirely under the direction of Mr, Link, and deyoting 
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to study every hour of the day and night not consumed in oe soon made a 
progress which astonished himself no less than others. Though his, however, 
was a labour of love, it was carried on, not in the midst of pleasure, but of 
anxiety, apprehension, and anguish. The necessities of the stage brought Red- 
mond into perpetual contact with Fanny, and though she gave him, as far as 
Paul could perceive, no encouragement, still there was danger, in his view of 
the case, and he could never satisfy himself that the superior talents of his rival 
would not ultimately prove triumphant. 

Redmond was a man of the world, a scholar, and a gentleman, who, through 
his own imprudence, had reduced himself to the necessity of joining a humble 
company of strollers for bread. He possessed, therefore, in reality, an immea- 
surable superiority over Paul. He could converse fluently on all the topics 
usually discussed in society ; had wooed women until wooing had become an art 
in his hands; had gone completely through the circle of what is called expe- 
rience, and delivered himself from all the laws and restraints of nature, while 
apparently conforming to them most rigidly. 

n his conversation with Paul when they were alone, he spoke frankly of his 
dissipation, and without apparently caring what inferences he might draw from 
it, denied his belief in the existence of disinterested and passionate love. But 
before Fanny he held another language, totally different. He then sought to 
appear highly poetical in his conceptions, and laboured with all the skill he pos- 
sessed to create in her mind the belief that, though he might have been guilty 
of some irregularities and excesses, she was in reality his first love; and that 
whether successful or unsuccessful, with her would terminate altogether his 
attention and devotion to women. This was often said in the presence of 
Paul, who, though highly disgusted, could not prevail on himself to expose 
his hypocrisy. What he privately declared to him seemed to be spoken in con- 
fidence, and therefore to refer to it before another would, he su » have 
been a betrayal of trust. He persuaded himself, moreover, that Fanny could 
not be blind to the arts of Redmond ; and as he saw through him, thought that 


she necessarily must. These fears and jealousies, however, interfered materially 
with the progress of his studies, because in the midst of Mr. Link’s instructions 
his mind would unconsciously wander to Fanny, and represent her’ as either 
rejecting or listening to the insidious and dangerous proposals of Redmond. 
When he was near her he felt comparatively satisfied ; though when the hour 
of parting arrived, and he came to reflect on the time they had _ together, 


he usually reproached himself with having left unsaid nearly all he ought to 
have spoken, while the words he did really utter seemed to him trivial and ab- 
surd. In her language, on the contrary, he discovered all the perfection of 
which human speech, according to his notion, was capable; and in reality, her 
quick perception of what is fit and beautiful—her retentive memory—her ar- 
dent and prolific fancy—her formative, powerful, and enthusiastic imagination,— 
rendered her remarkably eloquent. Possessing, besides, a sportive wit and in- 
exhaustible vivacity, she played before Paul’s mind like a meteor, and often 
sent him back to his studies sorrowful and disquieted, under the conviction’ 
that one so gifted and so beautiful could not possibly be designed for him. In 
spite, moreover, of himself, he could not avoid recognising the superior qualifi- 
cations of Redmond, who, except that he was false and vicious, appeared alto- 
gether calculated to be beloved by Fanny. 

In his difficulties, Paul selected a strange confidante, and that was no:other 
than Fanny’s mother. He had begun to ap upon the stage, in inferior 
parts, and by his perseverance and assiduity had succeeded in commanding a 
certain degree of applause. Link praised and Wilkinson encou him ; 
and occasionally, when they were alone, Fanny expressed her thorough persua-' 
sion that he would ultimately rise to the highest triumph ofthe art; but for the 
present she necessarily gave the preference to Redmond’s acting, which had a 
certain dash and warmth in it, proceeding much more from animal spirits and a 
knowledge of what should be done, than from those quick, instinctive impulses, 
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which characterise the efforts of genius. Nevertheless, her just praise of his 
rival augmented his jealousy; he thought she threw too much warmth into her 
expressions, and was dazzled and carried away by those accomplishments and 
professions which he valued at a low rate, or knew to be false. 

On their way from church one Sunday, when ey had been detained at 
home by a cold, Paul, finding himself alone with Mrs. Wilkinson, ventured to 
open his heart to her. He spoke of his jealousy, of his detestation of Redmond, 
of his unbounded love for Fanny, and of his unalterable resolution to do and 
suffer anything for her sake. It was still by no means his intention to disclose 
the true character of his rival, which had Sew revealed to him in confidence ; 
but in the fervour and vehemence of his jealousy he accidentally made use of 
expressions which begot questions from Mrs. Wilkinson, and led him, before he 
was aware, much further than he intended. 

“And now,” said he, in conelusion, “as you must know _ daughter better 
than anyone else, tell me, have I any chance? Does she love me, or that man 
whom I hate too much to pronounce his name with patience? Have you ob- 
served anything:between them? Is it, in short, to be he or I?” . 

“My dear Paul,” answered the mother, “as you have been frank with me, I 
must be frank with you. I fear she likes him, and for that reason have been 
urging upon my husband my desire to get rid of him.” 

“And what does Mr. Wilkinson say ?” inquired Paul. 

“ He hesitates.” 

“And you think she likes him ?” 

‘“*T fear she does, Paul.” 

Our hero was silent for a few minutes. His temper, fierce and impetuous, 
though not vindictive, inclined him towards violence, while his rd for the 
whole Wilkinson family, for its tranquillity, for its interests, checked his pas- 
sions. Now he resolved to attack Redmond, and even to kill him, if he could 
not otherwise succeed in ridding himself of his rivalry ; now he determined to 
come to an understanding with Fanny herself,to interrogate her, to discover 
the nature of her feelings, and to late his course accordingly. 

Mrs. Wilkinson, during this brief interval, diligently observed his features, 
and was at first alarmed by the ferocity of their expression. By degrees, as the 
turbulence of his emotions subsided, his look also grew calmer, and she saw that 
reason was obtaining the victory. 

* Well,” cried he, terminating aloud the dialogue he had been carrying on 
with himself, “1 think my best course will be to be patient. Sa okies 
Fanny. If she loves him, it can’t be helped. But my own ‘ala is made up, 
and we shall see what will happen.” 

In the subdued quiet of this language Mrs. Wilkinson ived greater cause 
for uneasiness than in the violence of his anger; but she was careful not to 
give utterance to her alarms. With a woman’s tact, she now, by all the inno- 
cent art at her command, sought to rekindle his hope and —— his appre- 
hensions, lest, giving way to some temporary access of despair, he should li 
to the voice of rage, and plunge madly into a vortex of erime. Paul felt the 
soothing effects of the influence she desired to exercise over him without being 
at all conscious of it, and allowed his thoughts to wander into an agreeable 
track, illuminated by dreams of happiness, and strewed thickly with the most de- 
licious flowers of hope. 

Summer had come round again, and their wanderings had conducted them to 
a little town situated on the skirts of a wood, whither in the fine calm evenings 
Mr. Link and Paul used to retire, each with a copy of Shakespeare under his arm, 
and there, beneath the shade of a vast oak, discuss the rear of acting and 
the nature of the characters in which, according to hi esque instructor, 
Paul was calculated to succeed. On one of these occasions when the sun 
descending fast toward, the of the horizon was throwing — jue rays 
through the forest avenues, “er ing the green sward with the i 
shadows of trees and bushes, Paul felt in an unusual manner the religion of the 
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place. He fancied himself in the wilds of Arden with Rosalind, Celia, and 
Orlando. A delicious serenity brooded over the whole face of nature, heightened 
rather than interrupted by the songs of the birds—the distant lowing of 
kine heard at intervals, mingled with the half drowsy bark of some shepherd’s- 
dog, which thus gave tongue he scarcely knew why. 

ink had become sentimental, and was discanting on the beauty of Rosalind’s 
character, when Paul's quick ear detected the sound of approaching footsteps. 
Raising his eyes from the page on which he had been gazing, he caught between 
the trees a glimpse of Redmond and a female companion, who having discerned 
them, had turned round and were walking off in another direction. 

“ Ah! Fanny, Fanny ;” exclaimed Paul to himself, and astonishment for a 
moment kept him fixed to the spot where he sat. The next he was on his feet 
in pursuit of the fugitives, who evidently feared lest he should follow and overtake 
them, since they had changed their walk into a run. Paul, now beside himself 
with fury, snatched up a knotted stick which he saw lying on the grass, and 
dashed forward, with he knew not what purpose. The wood was sprinkled here 
and there with large heaps of undergrowth which intersected the glades and 
avenues, and now as night was coming on rendered it difficult to distinguish 
objects at any great distance. More than once, consequently, he lost sight of 
Redmond and his companion, and rushed madly hither and thither, scarcely 
knowing whither he went, or with what object. After some time, however, he 
again caught sight of the retreating pair, who were walking along the skirts of 
the wood, towards a small cow-house situated in a field close at hand. It is 
scarcely possible to describe the confused feelings, the anger, the shame, the ven- 
geance, which tortured the mind of Paul as he ran—he determined to be revenged 
some way or other on both. Redmond he resolved to sacrifice on the spot. 
But for Fanny—he could not pursue the thought further. His first care must 
be to strike his rival to the earth—to trample over him—to kill him; and 
then he cared not what might come after, and with desperate bounds rushed 
on the pursuit. Presently he saw the cow-house door open, and the female 
slipped in ; while Redmond, with a large stick in his hand, planted himself in 
front to bar all entrance. The door was then closed from the inside, so that 
Paul, when he came up, found himself alone with his foe. 

“ Mr. Pevensey,” exclaimed Redmond, as he saw Paul'springing towards him 
like a wild beast, ‘“‘ mind what you are about. You have no right to attack me— 
keep off, I say; or you shall have reason to repent your rashness.” 

Paul suddenly stood still and said, with as much composure as he could’ com- 
mand— isis 

“ Stand out of the way, Mr. Redmond, and let me enter the shed.” 

Redmond misinterpreted this act, which he supposed to betoken fear, and 
replied, in a provoking and taunting tone,— 

“* Oh, you would like, wouldn’t you, to gratify your curiosity ?” 

“ T should like it better,” answered Paul, “ than to gratify my reven, id 
once more, therefore, I desire you to stand aside ; otherwise I must strike you, 
and if I do let the consequences be upon your own head.” 

Among Redmond’s accomplishments was the knowledge of paar U he there- 
fore despised Paul, and throwing himself into the proper attitude, he prepared 
to disarm and chastise him. But most true it is that the race is not always to 
the swift, or the battle to the strong. His antagonist had come up panting and 
out of breath, while he had enjoyed the advantage of a few minutes in which 
to recover himself. Paul a the first blow, but his stick was skilfully 
warded off, and at the second or third attempt knocked out of his hand, and 
sent spinning away into the middle of the field. Redmond now saw that he had 
staggered his adversary, who stood for a moment stupified and confounded—the 
next, with the rapidity of a tiger, he sprang forward and closed with Redmond 
before he could aim a — ae It — — therefore, to be a mr te 
ee is stick as useless, the actor pre to defend. himsel 
as well as he could from the desperate fury of Paul, who, lifting him in ‘his 
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arms by main force, sought to dash him upon the ground; but Redmond, though 
evidently less strong than Paul, was more skilful, and by a variety of manoeuvres 
kept himself on his legs, while he sought to detach himself from the almost 
suffocating grasp of his maddened adversary. 

At length, becoming weary of this prolonged struggle, Paul bethought him- 
self of some means of terminating it, and suddenly letting go his hold with the 
right hand and doubling his fist, he struck Redmond a blow on the temple 
which seemed at once to annihilate all the force of his body. His legs tottered, 
his eyes closed, and with a groan he fell senseless to the earth. At the same 
instant a loud shriek from the shed reminded Paul that their struggle had been 
watched, and told him that the person within sympathised with the fallen. 

He now prepared to enjoy the triumph he had achieved, and dashing open 
the door was about to enter, when Mr. Link, who had hobbled after them as 
well as he could with his wooden leg, came up suddenly, and perceiving Red- 
mond on the ground, exclaimed— 

“ Why Paul, you have not killed him, I hope ?” 

“ T hope I have,” answered Paul, and his fury being still u1iabated he rushed 
into the miserable edifice with the design of first sacrificing Fanny and then 
himself. Could he have shattered the entire globe at that instant he would 
have done it. By the glimmer of light which the dying day still afforded he 
perceived that the unhappy object of his pursuit had fainted from fear, and 
fallen upon the earth. either pistol nor dagger was within reach, but some 
means of death for her and for him would present itself—seizing her, therefore, 
in his arms he bore her to the door and there—— 

(To be continued.) 
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‘No, my child,” replied her grandfather; “ have patience and I will show 
it to you.” 

A iittle further up the stream, and retired a slight distance from it, one of the 
prettiest dells the hand of nature ever wrought might be beheld, inclosed by 
two hills that sloped gently down until they dipped their feet in the waters of 
the rivulet, covered with a variety of wood teeming with the most luxuriant 
foliage. This fairy valley exhibited one of the most pleasing pictures the eye 
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could witness, or the heart delight in. The tangled masses.of copse which had 
been suffered to vegetate and shoot forth their matted branches in unrestrained 
exuberance, and to spread their slender arms in a variety of fantastic contortions, 
formed a cool shade impervious to the summer sun, whose golden beams en- 
hanced the glory of the scenery, and gilding the lofty branches of the trees con- 
trasted strongly with the silvered light or rather gloom, now settling in the 
lower of the valley. 

To this the venerable man and his grand-daughter were wending their 
way,—the latter full of the impatience and curiosity of childhood ; the former 
pt with the opportunity of pleasing her to whom he seemed so fondly at- 
tached. 

When they approached the entrance of the dell, instead of advancing by the 
most obvious and direct path, the old man drew his protégé aside and led her 
into the wood by another and less-frequented path. Pursuing their course some 
little way they came to a small open ae but covered with the ruins of broken 
walls, dilapidated cornices, and smouldering tombstones, which indicated that 
the spot on which they stood had been consecrated ground. 

“ This, my child, was once the chapel belonging to the mansion of your an- 
cestors; here they breathed their holy aspirations up to heaven; here they 
vowed the one sacred oath of death to the infidel Saracen, and here lie mingled 
with compounded dust all that remains of their once living’ forms.” 

Having said this, Sir Philip took his d-daughter by the hand and con- 
ducted her to a spot still more retired, where rose in lonely security a tomb- 
stone overrun with weeds and wild flowers, with this singular inscription traced 
upon it :— “A FrRrenp.” 

** Many have been the conjectures,” resumed the old man, as to whom this 
grave belongs, but independent of the mystery it involves, the simple style of 
the inscription to me is so affecting that I have seldom read it without calling to 
mind the import of those few words. It might have been, I sometimes imagine, 
the caprice of the person whose remains lie beneath, to have so quaint a title in- 
stead of his name, that as men are startled and called to reflection by strange 
incidents, so his grave-stone might awaken the curiosity of the passenger and 


the stranger, charge this duty upon them and read a sacred moral to their 
hearts.” 


‘“‘ The character of friend,” continued the aged moralist, “once so sacred, has 
suffered by the progress of time; the increase of civilisation, and the thousand 
corruptions which spring from it, are inseparably connected with it. Among 

el 


the ancients it was held as a maxim that nature has given nothing to man 
better than friendship, virtue excepted, but 


‘** Now gold hath the sway, we all obey, 
And a ruthless king is he;” 


and the disinterestedness which characterised the primitive times has been su- 
perseded by a cold calculating economy, that mars the frankness and liberality 
which once warmed and enlarged the bosoms of our honestly-proud ancestors, 
and are the distinguishing features of true friendship.” 
“How delightful, how refreshing is the rebneratasihiee of friendship! Its 
t pleasures flit across the heart like a ray of sunshine, lighting up with a 
ealthful glow the sad thoughtfulness of the present ; for it is not till we have 
sacrificed our affections upon the shrine of the world, that we generally find 
ourselves friendless. We turn to the homes of our childhood; we dell ties 
the scenes of yout affections, pure, disinterested, and strong. Amongst the 
crowd with whom we mingled in our leisure hours, who sought us out to join 
in the welcome game, was there not one, with whom we ferred to retire, 
when all was over, and into whose ear we poured the little burthen of our 
childish sorrow, or cheered with the grateful news of some wished-for treat ? 
Was there not one among our comrades whom we selected—not once or twice, 
but often, and constantly, to partake with us the pean of a ramble through 
the woods ?—nay, without whose company the pleasures we ourselves derived 
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would be but feeble and unpalatable ! Where are they now ?—where are they 
to be found ? Do they remember those whom once they loved with guileless 
fondness, or has their memory failed them? Where are they? The days of our 
childhood fleeted by, the years of manhood dawned upon us, we left our fra- 
ternal mansions, and separated for ever, to mingle in the world, to pursue our 
course by different channels, to be engaged in the hurry and turmoil of business, 
to acquire fresh hopes, feelings, and affections. Yes! New associations are 
then formed, new connections are entered into, the mind becomes intoxicated 
with the ambition of power or the acquisition of wealth, or is affected with the 
vanities of rank or the ‘pomp of heraldry,’ until it feels a gradual oblivion 
steal over it; the heart begins to lose its early impressions, and the friends of 
our youth fade altogether from our memory, never to be recalled. Is friend- 
ship, then, an empty title? Is it but a transitory feeling ? or can any connection 
we formed in childhood be dignified with the name of friendship? Has it no 

rmanent abiding place in the heart ?—or isits existence but asa tale that is told ? 
Why,” continued the old man, with increased warmth, and carried away, as it 
were, with the reflections of his own mind, forgetful of her who was by his side, 
“should we ask a question apparently so invidious? Why should not friend- 
ship be permanent ?—why should it not exercise a lasting influence, and exert a 
perpetual sway? Doubtless it is well, that since absence is necessary the im- 
pressions we once received are not so strongly alive in the heart, or retained so 
vividly in the memory. Who would live a continual life of parting? Is it not 
well ordered that the wounds of the most feeling heart can heal by time; yet 
who would dare conclude that the feeling of friendship is dead because the 
pain of separation has ceased to exist? Yet, my child, why do I give utterance 
to the feelings of an old man before you ?—why am I carried away by thoughts 
that should be buried in my own breast?” And, resuming his wonted calmness 
and happy smile, he took his grand-daughter by the hand, as though he would 
depart ; yet there was a reluctance, and, turning around to her, he continued his 
theme, but in a varied strain. 

By this time, however, a group of children had come up, and after saluting 
Sir Philip and his grand-daughter, gathered round them, listening with eager 
attention. 

“ Friendship,” he resumed, “is that mutual affection which exists in the hearts 
of two individuals, arising from a similarity of tastes, habits, and inclinations. 
It cannot be made to exist. It must, to be real and valid, spring up spon- 
taneously in the breast. It is the result of a secret delight in each other’s con- 
duct—a sympathy in eacli other’s feelings; its springs are manifold and mys- 
terious. A smiling face, a kind word, an affectionate action, or a sigh of pity 
may awaken that mutual interest which, fostered by frequent intercourse, ripens 
into real friendship ; ye its growth to cage ng oom upon external means, 
and these constitute the duties of friendship. e great Disposer of all events, 
who has been pleased to try us by numerous sorrows and afflictions, who has left 
us to struggle with a thousand difficulties, and to encounter a thousand pan gov 
has also given us means by which these sufferings may be alleviated, and by 
none more (after the eonsuatinns of religion) than by the delights of friendship. 
It gives acharm to social life, it is a refuge in distress, it increases the happiness 
of prosperity, it is the active prineipte without which our feelings would me 
languid’ The cultivation and practice of it seems to ensure the exercise of the 
other duties of life, for friendship cannot exist where virtue is not, and virtue is 
the performance of those duties. Friendship is one of the privileges of life, and 
there is no object more wretched, none who deserves our pity more than the 
man who, from a selfishness of character, a suspicious disposition, or any 
other cause, has lived in the world without being able to distinguish from 
among the thousands with whom he had intercourse one whom he can call his 
friend. Where friendship exists it manifests itself by a deep and earnest inte-. 
rest in the object of its attraction, a sincere and unreserved affection, a frank 
and open confidence. It is devoid of all suspicion ; like charity, it ‘thinketh no 
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evil.’ It is willing, where there is the possibility of misapprehension, rather to 
believe well than to imagine wrongly ; it is patient, yet active; more ready to 
heal differences than to widen them, and though it may not close the eyes. to 
faults, it will be careful not to make them greater than they are, or give them.a 
higher colour than they deserve. ‘These are some of the more prominent . 
characteristics of friendship, but their application, like the application of every 
principle, involves a thousand minutia, which arise from as many different 
circumstances, and which must be left to the discretion of those most. inti- 
mately concerned. We must not use friendship as we do flowers, which are 
pleasing only while they are fresh; such an attachment would not be worthy 
the appellation—neither must we delight in our friend only as long as he can 
delight us. In such a case it is evident that we should be enjoying him, not 
disinterestedly, but for our own gratification. A true friend will be the same 
whether illness has damped those spirits and depressed those energies which 
were once excited for his amusement, or not, in misfortune and affliction, in 
trials and suffering. Though the world should contemn, and a monarch con- 
demn, it is the part of a true friend to stand by to the last extremes the object 
of his attachment. He will also be ready to promote the interest of his friend 
without a consideration of his own, and be happy that he has been enabled 
to enhance and better the prospects of another. Amongst the ancients it was 
not considered too great an effort of friendship for one man to lay down his_life 
for another ; hence the names of Damon and Pythias, whose conduct astounded 
a tyrant incapable of entertaining an exalted sentiment, or of conceiving such 
nobleness of affection, have acquired immortal honour, and become a watchword 
of faithfulness and love amongst succeeding generations. It may be observed, 
however, that the high standard to which the value of life is raised in Christian 
countries would make such a sacrifice immeasurably greater now than it was at 
a time when the vile philosophy of the Stoics propagated the doctrine of self- 
destruction, and even gilded the detestable action with a halo of glory. Though 
the story of the two heroes mentioned above have borne away the palm, yet 
history affords many striking incidents of friendship which might be compared 
with the virtue of the two Grecians. But it is not in heroic deeds—it is not in 
the achievement of extraordinary actions, that the real test of true friendship is 
to be sought, or is likely to be found. It is in the discharge—in the constant 
and habitual discharge of those minor duties which belong to its office, but 
which from their very minuteness are considered unimportant, and, therefore, 
greatly disregarded. It is in the practice of those innumerable nameless little 
actions which sink deep into the soul and win the heart rather than strike the 
imagination—in the performance of those actions which individually seem 
worthless, but, being accumulated, give a deeper shade to the colour of affec- 
tion, a deeper tone to the character of love. In our general intercourse friend- 
ship should restrain us from uttering an expression we have reason to believe 
would leave an unpleasant impression on the heart of another, though it should 
seem in itself harmless, and we might feel very desirous of exhibiting our wit 
and eloquence. It has been asserted that it is the prerogative of friends to 
correct one another when in error, and that those are our truest who tell us 
of our faults. And doubtless it is so; but as it is a most peculiar prerogative 
so ought it to be exercised with the most delicate precaution. There are few 
persons who would not submit themselves cheerfully, and with great gratitude, 
to the censure of one they esteemed, provided the reproof were conveyed with that 
gentleness and suavity of manner which should accompany the exercise of such 
a privilege. But where there is a captious and teazing spirit indicated, where 
our slightest defects and frailties are canvassed, where there is an evident fond- 
ness to take advantage of any mistake, the heart recoils from such expressions of 
friendship ; its feelings become wounded, until the name of friend is lost in that 
of censor. Besides, there are few of us who do not think ourselves exempt from 
‘a great many of the sins which the world sees in us, and, therefore, feel a 
reluctance to have them exposed, and to be convinced that we are still human, 
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It might be urged that such a spirit is not likely to exist in a heart devoted to 
friendship, that it is not consistent with its first’ principles. But such is often 
the case. We find many exhibiting it who make large profession of attach- 
ment, and who are often amiable in every other respect. ‘The natural vanity of 
the human heart overlooks the prescribed limits of equality which ought. to 
exist between friends—the one is often induced to exercise the chief sway over 
the other, according to the dispositions of the parties. The one may possess a 
free and open disposition, the other may be of a meek, gentle, and unassuming 
spirit, more ready to yield to the voice of affection than allured by those of 
vanity and conceit. Thus an imaginary sway is gained by the habitual exercise 
of this assumed power, until the supreme office of dictator is claimed where 
neither should be greater than the other. 

Without a strict adherence to the duties like those to which we have alluded, 
we cannot expect to maintain a permanent friendship productive of those happy 
results which has rendered its name so sacred, so dear to every feeling heart. 
Having chosen a friend, study to preserve him, if he be wofthy of your friend- 
ship. The more you lavish on him, the more he will repay you; and, like the 
srateful earth, return a hundred-fold into your bosom the seed you intrusted to 

er care. 

Many an incident had interrupted this discourse—many a digression, here un- 
repeated, had been made—many a smile had been exchanged—many a kiss had 
been impressed upon the lips of his fair young auditors—many a joyous laugh 
had echoed through the valley and wakened the voices of the distant rocks— 
many a serious look had composed the still happy features of Sir Philip while 
uttering this wholesome advice to his little friends, and instilling into their 
minds a few words of advice concerning the duties and privileges of friendship, 
When he had concluded, they began to disperse by different routes to their 
village homes, while Agnes and her grandfather proceeded towards the man- 
sion. 

“ Sir,” said Agnes, in a dejected and seemingly sad tone, “can there be 


friendship where also equality in birth and paren does not exist ?” 
r 


“* My child,” replied ilip, “there may be, but it is a dangerous friend- 
ship. It has so many difficulties to contend with, there is generally so much 
opposition against which it has to struggle, that however virtuous the objects 
of it, it seldom arrives at maturity; each have frequently to blame the folly of 
the other in not seeing the irresistible consequences of such affections.” 

By this time both the wanderers had arrived at the brow of a steep ascent, and 
looked down over the scene before them. At the foot of the hill, and embower- 
ed with wood, rose the mansion to which they were proceeding. Behind it a 
vast forest of wood covered the whole plain and far as the eye could reach. 
Bounding the horizon’swelled a lofty range of hills, now illuminated by a flood 
of brilliant light which the sun — upon the world beneath. The clouds 
were dyed in the most splendid dazzling colours ; amber and yellow, orange and 
crimson variegated the fields of heaven. Huge masses of clouds like liquid 
gold floated in high relief through the air; behind them, and forming a magnifi- 
cent ground, was an ocean of green tinged with saffron ; whilst the zenith caught 
a few of the fresh rays, and streaked with a few bright colours its beautiful dee 
blue. Such was the scene Sir Philip had to contemplate. He had often s 
with mute wonder and pleasure to behold similar ones; but who is there that 
will assert that he ever grew tired of such scenes, or that he did not discover 
some new beauty in each? Although it was growing late, and the mists risin 
upon the streams began to form themselves into thick masses, Sir Philip sti 
detained his protégé to behold the last beam of departing day—that beam which 
seems to separate between day and night, to divide the two kingdoms of light 
and darkness. When this had faded he turned his footsteps homeward, and left 
the scene where nature had invited him to linger so long. 





THE IDOLS. 


By ARCHER GURNEY. 


Ye ask me why I cannot kneel beside ye, 
To offer incense at the haughty shrine, 
And worship those whom ye declare divine, 
Before the altar whither ye would guide me. 
“Ts it thy envy, then,” ye loudly cry, 
“ That bids thee shun our train, and turn alone, 
“ In gloomy solitude and mooding high, 
“ To the dim glade, to seek a grassy throne, 
“ And there to deify thine own high soul, 
“ And dream that thou alone hast reached the goal ?” 


Ye mock me! Much ye err. Thus weak, thus vain, 
I am not; but those mortals ye adore, 
If higher far than I—who am most poor, 

Most frail, most earthly—still have borne the chain 
Of our mortality: alike our lot! 

Yet some I love, and more than ye can love, - 
But others, your chief Idols, I love not, 

And ne’er shall love. Ye place them all above 
Yon azure heav’ns, and kneel to each and all, 
And each vast spirit Lord or Hero call. 


Ye say that it is littleness in me 
To seek one laurel from their wreaths to cast : 
“ Their earthly sorrows now,” ye cry, “are past, 
“ Their evil deeds forgotten. Who would see 
“« Spots on yon orb of day, or seek blue ocean 
“ Of beauty’s meed, and halo to bereave, 
“ Because at times his billows know commotion, 
“* Because at times his smiling calms deceive ? 
“‘ The great,” ye cry, “is ever great, and must 
“ As such be hailed :—sink, weak one, in the dust !” 


Ye err again. Be "t yours to shout the praise 
Of those ye thus for force and power revere, 
Before whose angry frowns men crouch in fear : 
Shout, and on high your “ Io Peeans,” raise! 
I join ye not: that, and that only, I 
Can reverence which my heart as good conceives, 
And inly feels. Raise, raise your voices high ! 
Here must we part, although that parting grieves. 
The truly coer I love, the good and great 
I love and honour; but your Gods I hate. 








To those, whom the Eternal with some rays 

Of his own inward spirit hath adorned, 

Who yet, by no erent eee warned, 
Have turned fom evil and nightened ways; 

To those, who thus were destined by Heaven’s love 
The earth’s bright stars in midnight hours to be, 

And yet have willed as meteors false to rove, 
And blindly lead mankind o’er land and sea, 

With no fixed aim, or a base selfish goal ; 

To those who thus have wronged the eternal soul 








The Fisherman of Wimille. 


I have no love to give, far less esteem— 

Perchance, my pity. They have led astray 

The nations, after many a demon-ray, 
And taught them that all virtue was a dream. 

But now they rest in peace. So let them! Those 
Who chant their praise again, and seek once more 

To wake their sad remembrance from re 
Themselves alone must blame, if I, in hate, 
Denounce those comets dire, the falsely great! 





THE FISHERMAN OF WIMILLE. 
By HENRI DE SAUCLIERES. 


On a fine —— morning, as I was walking along the coast weer from 
Boulogne to Wimille, absorbed in the thousand reflections produced by the 
vast expanse of the sea, which spread itself apparently in limitless extent 
before me, I soon came in sight of a small thatched building, or cottage, before 
which a small bark was moored. 

“ This looks like the yong J of a fisherman,” thought I; “the practice of 
hospitality is familiar to men whose constant occupation it is to buffet with the 
elements.” 

I accordingly entered the cottage. An old man, on whose venerable head 
were scattered a few silvery locks, was seated in a corner, mending his nets; he 
was so much absorbed in his work that he did not perceive my entrance, and I 
had leisure to contemplate for a few moments his fine and noble countenance. 


“ The bark moored at the door is no doubt yours,” said I. 
“* Yes, sir,” answered the old man, ew liking up his head. 
“ Will you give me a row on the water ?” 


The fis. 
noitre. 

“We shall have bad weather,” observed he, gazing at the sky. ‘ That little 
black cloud yonder, on the distant horizon, bodes no good. Never mind, if you 
wish absolutely to go I will take you.” 

“ No,” said I, “although the water is calm, and the sky clear, if you are not 
sure of the weather it will do another day.” 

“ T think it will be more prudent to wait,” answered the old man; and sitting 
down, he resumed the iethl ing of his nets. 

“ You seem very old,” continued I, after a moment's silence; “and it is hard 
to be compelled to work at your age.” 

“‘ We must labour all our life,” replied he, “and we only cease to work when 
we cease to breathe.” 

“ Do you live alone?” 

“ Yes, sir, quite alone.” 

The manner in which he uttered these few words was full of emotion. 

“ So you have no one to take care of you ?” 

“ T need no one.” 

“ Have you no children ?” 

“ T had one—once——” 

“ And that one is dead?” murmured I slowly ; but I immediately felt the 
—e nature of my question. 

“ Yes! dead—dead !” 


A few moments of silence followed, after which the old man said, abruptly— 
“ Won't you sit down, sir ?” : 
I accepted the offer, and we continued our conversation. 


erman laid down his nets, and went towards the window to recon- 
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** How old are you ?” 

*“ Above seventy-five.” 

“ Does this cottage belong to you ?” 

“ T built it with my own _ be s.” 

“* Why did you choose this solitary spot ?” 

‘“‘T had reasons which none but myself can well understand.” 

“ Cannot you tell them to me ?” 

“ T wished to be near that cross,” answered he, in a faltering tone, pointing to 
a small green mound outside the cottage. 

“ But it is a tomb !” 

“ Yes, sir, a tomb !” sighed the old man. 

“ T see no inscription upon it !” 

“ The inscription is here,” answered he, putting his hand on his heart, while 
the tears flowed down his furrowed cheeks. 

I took his hands and pressed them in mine. 

“ Tt is the tomb of my son,” exclaimed he, sobbing; “of my poor Henry— 
of my only child. I saw him die, sir; die on this very spot—here, before my 
eyes. It is in this place that my poor boy turned towards me his last, his dying 
look, and gave back his soul to his Creator. Notwithstanding all my love for 
him, I could not save him, sir; and I, so old and crushed, was condemned to 
live, whilst he, so young and healthy, was doomed to die.” 

I — pressed the hands of the poor man. 

“The next day,” continued the fisherman, “my poor boy was in his grave, 
and I childless and lonely in the world. I was kneeling by the side ofa wooden 
cross, with nothing before me but the wide, wide sea, the murmur of whose 
waves, as they rolled against the shore, seemed to say, ‘ Father, I have killed 
thy son, and thou owest to me thy life.’ ” 

Here the old man became so affected that he was obliged to support himself 
against the door. I tried to assuage his grlef, but perceiving my words pro- 
duced no effect, I resumed :— 

“Your son, then, was shipwrecked ?” 

“ Yes, sir, shipwrécked. Henry was in his sixteenth year, and to remain 
with me he became a fisherman, like his father, in order, as he was wont to say— 
the dear child !—to return in my old age what I had lent him in his childhood. 
Every evening we were in the habit of going to sea, and would often venture 
ourselves as far as two or three miles. One night we were surprised by a 
tremendous storm, and, in spite of all our efforts, could not regain the shore. 
The waves tossed up and down our small bark on every side. For the first 
time in my life, I knew what fear was. . . . . Suddenly I saw, by the 
flash of the lightning, a huge wave coming right upon us; scarcely had I time 
to warn Henry to cling as alan as possible to the boat, when the wave over- 
whelmed us and quite upset our boat. When it had resumed its proper position, 
= first thought was for my child; I saw him not. I uttered a piercing cry, 
which was, however, only echoed by a feeble—by a dying groan. I pushed the 
boat towards the place from whence the sound proceeded, and descried my poor 
Henry fighting for life against the furious billows. I jumped into the water, 
but darkness prevented me from distinguishing anything. I called my child 
with despair, but the only answer I received was the peal of the thunder, the 
howling of the wind, and the roaring of the waves. My strength began to fail, 
and I implored my God to permit me to die with my child; but my God and my 
Creator had determined otherwise—the sea, content with a single victim, had 
cast me alive on the shore.” 

Here the old fisherman paused a while, wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
and, after looking at me with sadness, thus continued :— ’ 

“When I opened my eyes, my son was by my side, but pale and livid ; he 
was dead, dead !—do you understand, sir ?—and I still alive!’ 

I was so moved by what I had heard that I could not utter a word of 
comfort to that unhappy father. At the same moment the sound of a dis- 
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tant bell was heard ; the fisherman listened attentively—then, turning towards 


me— 

“ Pray excuse me, sir,” said he; this is the hour at which, every day, I go to 
pray on the tomb of my child.” ‘ 

The old man went out, and knelt down before’ a small wooden cross, and I 
left the cottage with a heart. Sea beA 3 . 

Two years later, as I passed again throug ulogne, my first visit was to the 
cottage if Wimille, but, alas! I only found a few scattered stones and two 
wooden crosses, one by the side of the other. 





THE THREE DAYS OF FEBRUARY, 1848. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN." 


THERE never was a great national movement which met witha more hearty and 
universal response than the late revolutionary act of our neighbours across the 
Channel. In all quarters of Europe popular sympathy has gone along with 
those men whose energy and patriotism has overthrown the despotic principle 
which has for many years crushed the spirit of independence in ce. 
Indeed, we have heard but few voices raised against the dethronement of Louis 
Philippe, whose actions no one has ventured to defend. The crowned heads 
of the Continent have looked on with trembling, not daring to interfere. A lesson 
has been read to them which they will not easily forget ; they have seen how 
far a people’s honour may be trifled with, how long a king may venture to 
turn a deaf ear to the solicitations of his subjects for reform, and to what extent 
the forbearance of a nation, trampled on and insulted, will suffer constitutional 
’ rights to be violated. 

e little volume which has po see these observations promises to be among 
the most popular of all the works on the late insurrection. Mr. Percy St. 
John is well known as possessing a vigorous and easy style, readily adapting 
itself to the various forms of diction, and eminently fitted to chronicle the events 
which have, within a comparatively few days, convulsed the French metropolis, 
and drenched its streets in blood. In flowing and pleasing language he presents 
us with a complete history of the revolution, preceded by a short review of the 
course of events which hurried the royalty of ce to utter, and we venture to 
hope, irretrievable ruin. We have no tedious reflection, no lengthy dissertation 
on the policy or impolicy of the movement. Mr. Percy St. John suffers events 
to speak for themselves. His ners” be written rapidly and vigorously. Every 
incident of the late insurrection, which has enveloped the capital of ce in 
ablaze of glory, is brought out into bold and striking relief before the mind’s 
eye. Every event is narrated, from the first muttering of the storm tothemoment 
of its bategn hi overwhelming the monarchy of France in one tremendous ruin. 
We regret that space will not allow us to touch at length on the various scenes 
depicted in the present work. We could dwell, were it possible, as long as our 
readers’ patience would hold out, on the gradual —s of crowds on Sunday, 
the 28th,on the systematicand deliberate arming of the people, of the spread andin- 
flammation of popular indignation, on thefirst petty conflicts between the people 
and the Municipal Guards, on the inhuman conduct of that body, on the increase 
of the ferment, the alarm of the ministry, the first growth and dissemination of 
rumours, the increase of the armed force in the streets, the erecting of the first 
barricade, composed of an omnibus and two cabs, and the first serious collision 
of the troops and the people of Paris. Through all these scenes we are hurried 
with rapidity, without the absence of minuteness. 

Mr. Percy St. John is enthusiastic, and imparts a large share of enthusiasm 
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to the language of the present narrative. He seems to have entered like a 
Frenchman into the popular feeling which rendered necessary the display of 
so vast a military force as encamped in the streets of Paris on the nights of the 
22nd and 23rd. He accompanied the insurrectionists everywhere, witnessed the 
sudden and simultaneous erection of the barricades, the first desperate conflicts 
between the people and the Municipal Guards, the gentle charges of the dragoons, 
and the rise and spread of popular indignation. By turns we accompany him 
into every street where the principal scenes of the great revolutionary drama 
were enacted—leads us to the summit of the rude but formidable defences, bear- 
ing the red flag of the people, and then takes us to the window of his own 
dwelling, before which some of the most remarkable incidents ever recorded 
were witnessed. 

We share in the excitement of, and sympathise fully with the movement in 
the French metropolis by the time our author has reached that portion of his 
narrative wherein is described the few hours after the first beating of the rappel 
in the streets of Paris. From that moment it might have been fully foreseen 
what turn events would take. In less than twenty-four hours after the tocsin 
bells swung in every tower and steeple, and sent forth their deep notes to swell 
and echo over all the city. 

The first tremendous charge of cuirassiers, in which so many of the people of 
France fell, is considered by Mr. Percy St. John as the event which sealed 
the fate of the tottering monarchy. Seventeen dead bodies, pale and ghastly 
with wounds, were borne on a truck away from the fatal spot. All around, as 
the melancholy procession, guarded by pikemen, moved along the streets, 
thousands of men, women, and children thronged, lighted by the glare of torches, 
and all uttering, as with one voice, a cry of vengeance on the hated monarchy 
of July. The news spread with inconceivable swiftness over the whole city, 
and even reached distant towns. Monster trains in a short time poured forth 
streams to swell the deluge of population which now surged in the streets of 
Paris, and from which an unchanging and incessant murmur rose, that of a 
demand for vengeance on the assassins of the innocent and brave men who had 
fallen in the late murderous attack of the Municipal troops. 

Speedy and terrible retaliations would indeed have fallen on the devoted 
Municipals, but for the humanity and courage of M. Arragot, whose conduct 
on this occasion cannot be too highly complimented. Fifty of these men, who 
had rendered themselves so obnoxious to the citizens of Paris, took refuge in a 
house in the Rue Bourg St. Abbé. The building was surrounded by thousands ~ 
of armed people, and the destruction of its inmates deemed inevitable. A 
tremendous cry for vengeance now arose. M. Arragot came forward and 
appealed to the generosity and chivalry of the Frenchmen, in behalf of the 
besieged soldiers. His words were heard, and a stipulation was entered 
into, in which the vanquished Municipals were imperiously ordered to retire with- 
out arms, and with uncovered heads. After some hesitation the a defiled 
out of the house in a single line. At the sight of them all promises of pardon 
were forgotten for the instant—a stupendous shout rose from the multitude, 
as with one voice they demanded that the murderers of the people should die. 
M. Arragot reniained cool and firm. After much difficulty the soldiers were 
saved, when their deliverer exacted from them a solemn promise that they 
would not again take up arms against the people. ‘ And,” as Mr. Percy St. 
John remarks, “it is consoling to believe that not one of the muskets turned 
—_ M. Arragot at the storming of the Palais Royal, wasin the hands of any of 

ose soldiers whose lives he had preserved the evening before at the risk of his 


t 
own.” 


Space will only permit us to present our readers with one extract. The 
i ad and energy with which this is written, however, is a fair specimen of the 
whole work. 

* The soldiers withdrew within the doors of the Palais Royal, and stationed 
themselves at the windows and on the terrace. A general move took place to the 
different corners of the square—a few lads madea rush at the Palais Royal gate, 
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still closed. The garrison of the Chateau d’Eau at once levelled their guns, 
and fired a murderous volley on armed and unarmed. I saw one fall within 
two yards of me, while those who had muskets replied to their fire; I and 
many others who were unarmed, retreated to the corner of the Rue du Musée— 
anywhere, in fact, where a little shelter could be found. 

* The scene from this forward was of the most terrible description, as soon as 
I could look around me, I saw that the whole Place was empty, while at the 
corners, behind, before the barricades, kneeling down, standing up, at windows, 
on the house tops, were the people. Volley after volley was discharged. The 
garrison fired several times with the utmost military precision. The people 
answered. Every now and then a small party having loaded, would rush out in 
the middle of the Place, and fire at the windows of the post, never failing to 
leave dead and wounded in the square. Those who think there was not much 
bloodshed, should have witnessed this scene. 

“ Fresh crowds arrived every minute. I could see the combatants rushing down 
the Rue de Valois, reinforcing the people, or filling the place left vacant by the 
dead. At the end of a quarter of an hour, we heard firing in the direction of 
the Tuileries ; then was a pause, then the discharges became more rapid. The 
drums beat a charge—on both sides the firing was terrible. 

“ At the corner of the Rue de Musée we were about twenty. Already one 
dead body lay at our feet ; it was carried into a baker's shop, and deposited on 
chairs. Another and another fell, and in half an hour the boulangene ean 
ambulance. In half an hour, four were lying dangerously wounded, beside the dead 
man; while three others were shot ~— thearm. Never again do I wish to see 
so murderous a fight. Not an instant did the firing cease—each moment the peo- 


ple, more furious as they saw so many victims fall, redoubled in boldness, 
Etienne Arragot advanced into the middle of the Place, and fired at the post; 
he then moved down to encourage those at the corner where I was, and then 


returned to the Rue de Valois to join Hocar, who commanded that position. An 
episode which I have but scarce noticed, is thus vividly described :—‘ A child, 
one of those admirable enfans de Paris, of which this capital alone supplies a type, 
and which the people have baptised by the name of fitis, flew about the Place, 
animating the people, and provoking the soldiers. Etienne saw him alternately 
to his right, to his left, and despite the gravity of his present position, he 
admired, from the bottom of his heart, the careless courage, the bold heart of 
the heroic child, whose shoulder had been cut by a bayonet ora ball—whose 
shirt was all bloody, and who in the van, in the most perilous post, armed only 
with a sabre, and in a shower of balls, came to have new wounds, or an almost 
certain death ; and all this because he had a heart—because the smell of powder 
was as a loadstone—because in fine, he was an enfant de Paris.’ 

“Another anecdote is worthy of being recorded. At the commencement of 
the attack, and shortly after the interview of Lamoriciere with Arragot, the 
company of grenadiers of the second legion of the National Guard, commanded 
by Captain Barnere, endeavoured to take possession of the post amicably, with 
Lamoriciere at their head. The company was without ammunition, while on 
both sides a heavy fire was kept up. The captain hesitated to advance, when a 
young enfant de Paris, aged twelve or thirteen, presented himself, and said— 
‘I will stay the fire of the insurgents, or be killed.’ He immediately rushed 
into the Place, and called on the insurgents to cease firing. At the end of a 
moment they acquiesced, and the lad came back, saying, ‘I have kept my ce 
mise,’ and at the same time he showed his shoulder shattered by a musket ball. 
The effort was, however, vain. 

“‘ Meanwhile, by the Café de la Régence, a dense crowd, utterly heedless of 
the proximity of the balls, which seldom wounded save mortally, poured an 
unceasing fire, so loud, continued, and so frequent, as to be absolutely stun- 
ning. 

re add to the confusion, a number of royal carriages, taken from the stables 
of the Tuileries, were dragged out on the Place, and, by aid of mattrasses, 
thrown out to the people from the windows, were fired. The example was 
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most contagious. The group amongst whom I was, knocked at once at the 

door of a small house which was occupied in the building of the post by a water- 

carrier ; he came out with his wife and daughter, tremb and terrified. The 

people assisted them into the baker’s shop, and then, having brought out his 

—. — piled faggots from the baker’s upon the straw mattrasses and 
it all. 


“ Up rose a hot flame, and aloud cry from mepewale for the soldiers to sur- 
render, for that resistance was now ess. e garrison replied by a still 
more tremendous discharge, which added to the exasperation of the multitude, 
who, from behind the blazing carriages, from barricade and window, from the 
Palais Royal, now captured, poured volley for volley. Here might be seen a 
boy of twelve with a musket too heavy for him to carry, marching down and 
firing from a cart; here, peer, peasant, deputy, National Guard, journeyman 
and master, English, French, Poles, hustled together, all with one object—that 
of insuring a popular victory. 

“ Among the most daring of the combatants was a young man respectably 
dressed, who, with a musket, advanced continually to the middle of the Place, 
and endeavoured to lead a charge against the post at the point of the bayonet. 
Presently during one of these attempts, he fell, shot through the breast ; I and 
others assisted in removing him, senseless, into the baker’s shop, where he was 
lain down by the side of his other companions in misfortune. On washing his 
wound, it was found that he had been shot through and through the right 
breast. 

‘‘ He soon came to himself, and the first words he uttered were in English. 

“¢ Mr. St. John, I believe,’ he said, with a clearness and distinctness which 
to me seemed a good sign. 

“ ¢ Yes,’ I aah perhaps more astonished than I ever was before during my 
whole life ; ‘but how do you know me ?” 

“*«T am a printer; I worked for Mr. in London, where you often 
called to correct proofs of your writings.’ 

“ T had now some slight recollection of his face, and asked him how he came 
to be concerned in the revolution. He told me that he had turned out with 
others during the night, and had fought hitherto without hurt, and hoped that 
he was not very badly wounded. I begged him to be of good cheer, and then 
went out again amongst the combatants. 

“¢ The scene was tremendous, the carriages had made a vast burning barricade, — 
from behind which hundreds of men poured their volleys on the post, which, 
though the soldiers must now have been half choked with smoke, replied with 
even more fury than ever. The Place was obscured by dense clouds of vapour; 
where I stood, within four feet of the post, the heat was awful, I could scarcely 
stand—the air was hot like the blast of a furnace, while a smell of gunpowder 
filled the nostrils. 

“‘ From the carriages rose up numerous volumes of flame, ardent and red, like 
the blood which ran upon the pavement beneath, while several heaps of straw 
and wood were burning against the post itself, which had caught fire in two 
places. In the dim light which prevailed, the day being closed, the smoke 
of fire and gunpowder, the ten thousand heads of the peo might 
be seen crowding the place in blouses, uniforms, coats, armed and unarmed, 
while swords, bayonets, and guns flashed in the lurid glare; the ears were 
deafened by the tremendous a from both sides; from the Valois 
barricade—from the Rohen barricade—from the Rue de Chartres—from where I 
stood—from the windows—from the Place—from the Palace Royal—from the 


Corps de Garde, where still the already turning soldiers kept up a discharge, 
all were firing. 


* T never saw him again, his wound was mortal ; I made continual inquiries for him, 
and only found out when too late to see him, that he had been removed to the Hospital of 


Charity, where he died on Saturday, 26th. His name was Good, and he was buried with 
the other victims. 





AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


“ Who games is felon of his wealth, 
His time, his liberty, his health ; 
Virtue forsakes his sordid mind, 
And Honour scorns to stay behind.” —Cotton. 


Earty in the autumn of 183—, I found myself domiciled in an old chateau in 

the romantic town of D——, in the Cote du nord. My apartments looked into 

what is now a wilderness of fruit and flowers, but what must have been, in the 

days of its ancient lords, a beautiful hanging garden, and across that into the 

poste 4 valley of the Rance, long celebrated in the poetic and romantic annals of 
retagne. 

It was a study for a painter; whether the mist of morning enveloped the 
valley like a sea, and, slowly dispersing, ually unveiled its deep glens and 
wooded heights, its green knolls and sparkling waters, with the fortification and 
embattled walls of the town, church — and ivied gateways, and towers 
standing on the overhanging cliffs, all half hidden by the wreaths of vapour 
which hung round them, or the eye wandered over the fair scene, in the splen- 
dour of an autumnal day, with that clear, cloudless sky which we so seldom 
see in England. 

The season for the gay balls at the fountain was over. No longer coloured 
lamps, hanging from the thick branches of the trees, mingled their lights with 
the pale beams of the moon, while groups of all ranks glided through the mazy 
dance, and the echoes of the valley resounded with the voice of mirth. It was 
all silent now, and the evening song of the -birds was alone heard, as we some- 
times made our way through a precipitous path which, winding down the side 
of the mountain, amidst thickets of odoriferous shrubs, conducts into that part 
of the valley in which is ‘situated the fountain des eaux minérales. At other 
times we took more extensive rambles in the surrounding country, and visited 
several of the romantic ruins that lay scattered around. 

The chateau we inhabited was an extensive pile of buildings, once the point 
of re-union to the many noble families who formerly resided in that part of 
Bretagne, but several of whom had lost their name and place in society during 
the civil wars which had so long devastated France, and still more recently, in 
the revolutionary struggles, while others, returning with diminished fortunes to 
the abodes of their ancestors, contented themselves with living in privacy and 
vwtthie chatean hed 1 passed from its ancient don th 

is ¢ u away from its ancient possessors, and on the 
parquetted floor of the salle a manger ire still to be seen the impressions made 
by the horses’ hoofs in the time of the revolution, when it was occupied as a 
barrack by a party of republican cavalry. Many a tale its old walls could 
have told of the deeds of chivalry of Bertrand du Gueselin and Olivier de 
Clisson, of De Laval, De Rohan, De Beaumanoir, and De Dinan; of fair prin- 
cesses and noble dames, with legends of those days when the Dukes of Bretagne, 
and still later the good Duchess Anne, kept their court in the lofty donjon of 
the town—and darker histories of bloodshed, captivity, and death. But those 
days were long gone by, and strangers now dwelt peacefull within its walls, 
sometimes examining with curiosity the sombre passages and secret chambers, 
where fancy might paint some unhappy proscribed noble, secreted for years—or 
gaily assembled round the piles of wood which blazed on the antique hearth, 
talking over the occurrences of more times. 

A melancholy circumstance whieh occurred a short time before my arri- 
val was then the topic of conversation among both the Freneh and English 
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inhabitants, and being interested in the details, and anxious to get at the truth 
of the story, I one day asked some questions of an old gentleman with whom I 
happened to be taking a stroll in the valley. 

*T too well know,” said he, with a sigh, “all the incidents of this unfortu- 
nate history. Suppose we ascend Mont Parnasse, and seat ourselves under the 
shade of yonder clump of trees; I will then tell you all the particulars of it.” 

We accordingly turned our steps into a narrow path-way that led to the spot 
to which he had pointed, and in a few moments were seated on the edge of the 
precipice. It was about mid-day. The woods, tinted with their brightest au- 
tumnal foliage, looked beautiful under the influence of an October sun. The 
Rance sparkled far beneath our feet. On one side, the town of D——, whose 
decaying walls and crumbling turrets bear evidence to its strength and impor- 
tance in feudal times, and still give interest and a to its appear- 
ance, looks down on the valley from the height of the rock on which it is situ- 
ated; and, on the other, rise steep precipices partially clothed with wood, with 
here and there an old chateau displaying its time-worn walls. 

The old man paused for a few minutes as we gazed upon the lovely scenes 
around us, and then related to me the following narrative, which I have 
written down (as nearly as I can recollect them) in his own words :— 

Many years ago there resided on the banks of the Tivy, in South Wales, 
near the ancient castle of Kilgerran, a gentleman of some fortune, whom we 
shall call Colonel Stanley. 

He had seen a great deal of service in the early part of his youth; and after- 
wards, leading rather a dissipated life in London, had spent a great portion of 
his patrimonial inheritance; but, at the age of eight-and-forty, marrying a 
rich City heiress, he retired to the abode of his ancestors, with the determina- 
tion of passing the rest of his days in the enjoyment of a country life and a 
handsome competence. 

I was then residing in the neighbourhood, and became intimately acquainted 
with him. He had two children ; Harry, the unfortunate hero of my story, and 
Julia, three years younger. ‘They were both engaging, intelligent, and high- 
mang little creatures, but much spoiled from over-indulgence ; particularly 
Harry, who was the idol of his father. 

Very early were the seeds sown of that deep-seated and intense selfishness 
which, springing up and increasing with his years, afterwards destroyed the 
many goodly promises of generous and noble qualities which appeared in the 
youth of the boy. Harry was never to be thwarted or contradicted ; his will 
was law, and he became a petty despot in the family. His pocket, too, was 
always supplied with a profusion of money, which, it is true, he was ever ready 
to divide with others; but though to the superficial observer he appeared gen- 
erous, kind, and frank, a more keen-sighted person could perceive that his 
ruling vice was gratified by this generosity, and that he gave liberally what he 
did not value. He was good tempered and gay while his wishes were 
attended to; but contradict him, or cross his a, and his haughty air, 
re we temper, and angry retorts, but too clearly showed the selfish feelings of 

is heart. 

Notwithstanding, however, the indulgence of his mistaken parent and his own 
idleness, his abilities were of first-rate order, and to him his tasks proved but a 
diversity of amusement. He seemed to have no need of application, mastering 
whatever he was put to learn with an ease and quickness that looked like intui- 
tion; and had he been the son of a less wealthy and less foolishly indulgent 
os he would probably at this moment have been an ornament to his station 
and country. 

In the village of Kilgerran lived a gentleman of the name of Apreece. His 
family was large and his fortune very moderate. He had been educated at the 
same school with Colonel Stanley, and upon the latter retiring to the country 
their early school-boy friendship was renewed, and produced a close intimacy 
between the families. Mr. Apreece’s youngest daughter, Caroline, and Julia 
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Stanley, were much about the same age, and became inseparable playmates. As 
a child, Caroline was so fair and gentle, and of so caressing and endearing a 
disposition, always yielding to the capriciousness and es apc ty of his temper, 
that she was a much greater favourite of young Stanley’s than his sister Julia, 
who at times would oppose his tyranny and self-will with a spirit that sa- 
voured somewhat of his own. 

In my fishing excursions I have often stopped to admire those three lovely 
children when, attended by an old Welsh nurse, they sought for wild flowers 
along the foot-path that, winding among tbe hills, conducts the short way from 
Cardigan to Kilgerran, or amused themselves by building little bridges of slate 
and stones across the tiny stream that has worked a channel for itself far be- 
neath the venerable Castle, forming the ditch onthe northern side, and then 
hastens to lose itself in the waters of the Tivy. 

At twelve years old, Harry was sent to Eton, but still at each returning vaca- 
tion I perceived that his predilection for his little companion was unabated. 
Often would he persuade her and Julia to walk with him by moonlight, some- 
times to clamber up the height on which stands the extensive ruins of Kilgerran 
Castle, and explore its flights of steps, its numerous winding passages, and dark 
chambers, and then turn to admire its shadow, and the opposite woods of Coed- 
more, reflected in the clear waters below ; sometimes to stroll along the banks 
of the Tivy, and watch the light corricles as they glided down the stream in 
pairs, and applaud the dexterity of the fishermen, who, whenever a lordly sal- 
mon struck the net that hung suspended between the two skiffs, crossed each 
other with the quickness of thought, to entrammel it the more securely. 

Caroline was a musician by nature, and had a fine taste for drawing, in both 
of which accomplishments young Stanley excelled ; and, as time wore on, and 
those tastes were developed, his delight was to correct her drawings as she sat 
under the venerable yew tree, sketching the Church of St. Dogmael, and the ruins 
of the fine old Abbey,—at other times, to show her the true perspective of the 
village of Llechryd, as she took a view of it from the small boat in which he 
rowed her and his sister on the Tivy. 

I do not know whether you have ever been at Cardigan. If you have not, 
I can but ill give you an Ao of the romantic and beautiful country surround- 
ing it, endeared to me by many early associations, and where the primitive 
manners of the inhabitants, excluded in a great measure from much intercourse 
with their Be present a touching picture of the calm and quiet enjoy- 
ments of rural life. 

With my fishing-rod in my hand, and Isaac Walton in my pocket, I have 
wandered for hours together among the charming solitudes of the innumerable 
valleys which lie hidden among the hills in every direction, or loitered in the 
narrow pathway worn along the banks of the Tivy ; sometimes beneath a ledge 
of slaty rock almost perpendicular above my head; and in the next moment 
under the embowering shade of woods, which, covering some steep acclivity 
down to the river’s brink, bathed their branches in its sparkling waters. 

Nor were the visions of romance and poetry and the recollections of history 
wanting for the imagination to revel in. The Princes of Powis had, in days of 
yor held high festivals and tournaments in their Castle of Abertivy, to which 

ad crowded nobles and knights from many distant lands. But to return to 

my story— 

ae Stanley had now attained his eighteenth year, and it was time for him 
to go to college. His expenses at Eton had been enormous for so young a man, 
but then his successes had been brilliant, and his masters were lavish of the 
most flattering predictions in regard to his future career, and the fond and proud 
father was pn to say that young men such as his son ought not to be too 
much restricted; that was not born to be niggardly ; his intimate associates 
were among the élite of the University ; and that it was impossible for him to 
rank such men as the young Marquis of B— and Lord C— among his friends, 
without spending more than double the liberal allowance at first assigned to him. 
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Colonel Stanley likewise, though not very clear-sighted in such matters, 
could not be any longer blind to the growing partiality between his son and the 
fair Caroline Apreece—a: partiality which he beheld with considerable alarm, 
and he therefore hoped that a longer separation than usual, with new scenes and 
new pursuits, would soon efface it from the mind of young Stanley. 

His prudent foresight, however, came too late; for vows had already been 
secretly interchanged between the youthful lovers — the banks of the ‘Tivy, 
amidst tears on her side and promises of eternal fidelity on his. ; 

Young Stanley proceeded to college, where his morals, already tainted, be- 
came soon totally wrecked. 

A more than ample allowance from his too-indulgent father enabled him to 
launch into all the vices and expensive habits which are the ruin of sucha 
number of young students of our universities. To these was superadded a love 
of bling that became a passion, and clung to him ever after through life; 
while the brilliancy of his wit, the fascination of his manners, and his various 
talents and acquirements only served as snares to draw him still deeper'into the 
vortex of folly and extravagance. 

Meantime some changes had taken place in the little society at Kilgerran. 
Caroline went to reside with her aunt, Mrs. Miller, in London, where the first 
masters perfected her fine musical abilities, and fashion added new graces to her 
attractive person. 

As his father had hoped, new scenes and new friends, joined to the reckless 
and dissipated life that he led had, in a great measure, effaced her image from 
the heart of her versatile and unworthy lover; and while she, with a woman’s 
constancy, fondly cherished his remembrance, the form of the fair Welsh maiden 
scarcely, if ever, presented itself to his imagination. 

Before the completion of his time at college, the fond father of young Stanl 
died, leaving him in the possession of the paternal property; but ‘his‘mother’s 
fortune being settled on herself, the patrimonial estate was Mt Me ey to 
the wants of a young man already much involved. After spen a short time 
at home to arrange some domestic affairs, which could not be settled without his 

resence, not seeing or perhaps even thinking of ‘her to whom a short time ago 

e seemed so fondly attached, he repaired to the Continent, and in Paris plu: 
at once into all the fashionable vices of that seductive ip en where he soon pot 
— in debt, and was obliged to have recourse more than onceto his mother, 
to free him from his pecuniary embarrassments. 

From thence he went to Italy, where he formed a liason with a beautiful 
singer, and, after being made the dupe of her avarice and dy, with a fortune 
totally ruined, and all his resources exhausted, he at le repaired to London, 
where, though the life and soul of the most fashionable society, he was obliged 
to depend almost entirely upon his successes at gambling, in which he seemed to 
be one of the blind getiees s most favoured children. 

At this period I was staying in London, and visited frequently at Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s house. One morning I called rather earlier than usual ; the old lady was 
employed in knitting, and Caroline was sitting at a little table in the recess of a 
window, drawing. 

“‘ What are you so earnestly engaged about, Miss Apreece ?” I said, after the 
first salutations were over. 

“T am only making a drawing from a very old sketch taken in Wales,” re- 
plied Caroline. aL 3 " 

I thought she spoke rather — , and, approaching, I bent over her chair. 
It was a view of Kilgerran Castle. ‘The time was evening; the light of the 
moon seemed to stream upon the ruined towers of the ancient edifice, which, 
thrown out by a dark sky in the background, proudly rose upon a and 
naked cliff, round whose base wound the dark blue waters of the Tivy, the eye 
——— a while its course, through alternations of thick woods and slaty 
rocks, while in the foreground a small boat floated on the river, containing two 
or three shadowy figures, indistinct amidst the deep masses of light and shade 
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which surrounded them. “She has not forgotten him yet,” I mentally ex- 
claimed. 

“Do you know,” said I, pong “that young Stanley is returned from the 
Continent—that he is in London ?” 

She dropped her pencil, and stooped for a minute, as if looking for it, and 
when she picked it up again her face and neck were crimson, and I saw that she 
could y speak from emotion. 

“‘ Returned, and in London!” she faintly replied. 

After conversing for some time with Mrs. er, I approached Caroline again 
to take my leave ; there were tears on her drawing. 

“Shall I bring an old acquaintance to see you ?” I said, as I shook hands with 
her at parting. 

She followed me to the door, and earnestly whispered, ‘ No, my dear friend, 
pray do not; do not even mention my name—do not say I am in London.” 

tt was about three weeks after this conversation that I accompani i 
and her aunt to a select musical party. It was given by Lady L——, an inti- 
mate friend of Caroline, who, though of a very timid diffident disposition, and 
always reluctant to sing before strangers, could not in this instance refuse to 
make one of the many fair amateurs who had promised to exert their musical 
talents to enliven the evening. Several charming performers were there, but 
not one to equal Caroline, who united to the most exquisite pathos a compass 
and richness of voice which I have never heard equalled, which was es 
liarly calculated to make her excel in the simple ballad, a style which she 
usually preferred, always ae herself on the harp. 

This night I thought she already exerted herself too much, as the en- 
treaties from Lady L—— for several favourite songs had been often and so 
earnestly repeated as to render a denial almost impossible, and she was now 
rising from the and am fatigue, when the lively Lady Arabella B—— 
approached her with a petition for one song more—only one—the very last— 
certainly the last song she should sing. 

“ That is a dear girl,” said Lady Arabella. ‘I want to hear the song which 
K—— wrote, and which you arranged yourself to an old air. Lady L—— 
says it is beautiful, and I am dying to hear it.” 

Caroline hesitated a moment, but she saw it was useless to try to excuse her- 
self, and she began a wild Welsh melody. The words ran thus :— 


Once more I look upon this spot, 
The spot where first we met, 

And have not absence—time—despair, 
Yet taught me to forget ? 


Oh, no !—even here I upon 
The wild stream aaking Psy 

The led path, the dewy flowers 
With ess, listless eye. 

And yet as sweet amid its banks 
The stream flows murmuringly, 

And blooms as fair each opening flower 
As then—but where is he ? 


The last line had hardly died upon her lips, when happening to raise her eyes 
she saw Stanley ing before her. She turned deadly pale, and would uve 
fallen to the ground had not I supported her. 

“‘ Miss Apreece has over exerted herself,” said several voices together. ‘She 
was fatigued when Lady Arabella asked her to sing.” 

A fair bevy of friends gathered round Caroline, all totally unconscious of the 
real cause of her fainting so suddenly, as was also Stanley himself. He had 
entered the room at the —— of the preeeding song, and though listening 
with rapture to the tones of a voice, which, as he afterwards told me, filled his 
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bosom with a vague and indefinable emotion, for which he could not in that 
moment account, and hardly caught a glimpse of the performer through the 
crowd of admiring listeners who surrounded her, and had but just succeeded in 
making his way to the harp as she fainted away. 

I saw, though perfectly motionless and pale, that Caroline had not quite lost 
all consciousness, and I whispered softly, ‘“ Exert yourself, my child—for 
Heaven's sake exert yourself!” By degrees she recovered, and sweetly thanking 
her kind friends, and making some hurried allusion to a violent headache 
brought on by the heat of the room, was overpowered by a thousand compli- 
| ments on her voice, and for their selfishness in making her sing so much. 
I could easily perceive that Stanley was struck with amazement on recog- 
— the beautiful and accomplished female before him his once dearly loved 


Caroline. 
The lovely, but unformed girl—I might almost have said child—whom he had 
i 





from seven years before, with vows and sighs (alas! how soon forgotten 

in the wild solitudes of Wales!), was now fashioned into the graceful and fasci- 
nating woman, retaining still all that charm of engaging softness which had 
captivated his boyish fancy. 

looked aa i he hed never beheld anything so beautiful, and 1 saw thet 
fond remembrances of old times came thronging to his soul. Caroline, on her 
side, had now called to her aid every sentiment of womanly pride and delicacy, 
and veiling the emotions which I knew throbbed in her little heart under the 
utmost coldness and reserve, was able, when I afterwards, at Stanley’s earnest 
request, presented him to her as an old though long forgotten friend, to receive 
him with an easy politeness and a calm indifference, which I perceived threw a 
| shade of disappointment over his handsome countenance. 
| Stanley was at m lodgings the next day, entreating me to accompany him 
in a visit to Mrs. Miller. otwithstanding Caroline’s former prohibition, I had 
| no plea for refusing ; and on our arrival at Mrs. Miller’s house we found the 
\ old lady, as usual, at her everlasting knitting, while Caroline was employed at q 
| an embroidery frame. Caroline appeared languid and unusually pale, but this . 
| only gave a new character to her beauty; and as she still continued her é 
i embroidery and spoke but little—her long dark lashes resting on her cheek, as : 
| if pencilled there by the hand of some skilful painter—she had altogether very 
H| | much the air of one of Raphael’s Madonnas. 
I soon saw that y_ was coal hurt at a reserve which continued 

| 














unabated for several weeks, during which time his visits were numerous, and as 
he paid his court indefatigably to the old lady, amusing her with a thousand 
anecdotes of the various people he had met on the Continent, and giving her 
the most animated descriptions of the picturesque beauties of Switzer 
h| | Germany, &c., she gave him a general invitation to her house in the evening, 4 
| | whenever he was a Of this he was not negligent in taking advantage ; A 
and as I was mostly o party I could not help observing Caroline’s conduct $ 
towards him with some surprise. Every recurrence to former scenes seemed by 
her to be carefully avoided—all her long-treasured sketches in Wales disap- 
peared from her portfolio—the old Welsh airs were no longer seen among her 
music; and a person who had not studied her countenance from infancy as I 
had done, would have thought her coldly indifferent, to all the attentions of 
ee Stanley. But I could not believe it; ee why the tears I detected on her 
i | drawing when I had first told her of his arrival ?—why the refusal of two unex- 
i | ceptionable matches within the last year ?—why the ingenuity with which she 
awe rane to see him alone for a moment, tut always in the presence of 
ie Mrs. Miller or myself? 
i Poor Caroline! yes, she loved him; but she dreaded lest he should discover 
Li how faithfully her heart had been true to him for years, while he had so soon 
iI forgotten her. She dreaded lest a sentiment of honour alone should bring him 
ee to her feet; and she did not dare to trust lh sag 5 ea cine ah 


“ . 
eyes, which so often and so plainly said, “ Caroline, 


I love you.” 
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Meantime, this e ing passion had a most salutary effect upon the pur- 
suits and habits of Stanley. His old haunts were quite forsaken—the gaming 
table was given up. All his thoughts and wishes ‘seemed concentrated oh this 
fair incomprehensible being; and I, whom he knew had been acquainted with 
their childish attachment, had now more than once to listen to his bursts of dis- 
appointment at her coldness, or his awakened hopes when & blush, a word, some 
passing emotion, or the tones of her voice, gave a different colour to his imagin- 
ings. At last he told me he could endure this suspense no longer—he must 
know his fate. 

Thad been spending a few days in the country with an old friend, and the 
beams) morning after my return to town I called early at Mrs. Miller's 

ouse. 

I was told that the old lady was a little indis , but that Miss Apreece was 
in the drawing-room. I accordingly ascended the stairs, and entering the apart- 
ment, which I found empty, sat down near a little table covered with books and 
work, to await Caroline's appearance. The folding doors were closed, which led 
into a small room, where Mrs. Miller and Caroline generally spent their 
mornings, and I was startled by hearing a voice, which I recognised as Stanley's. 
He seemed to be in earnest and passionate discourse with Caroline, and I heard 
the murmur of her sweet soft accents in reply. 

T rose immediately, and gently left the room. “All is explained,” thought I. 
“God grant it may be for their mutual happiness!” 

I saw Stanley in the course of that day—triumph and joy were in his eye. 
He seized my hand, and exclaimed, “Congratulate me, my dear friend—the 
lovely, bewitching Caroline has consented to be mine.” 

I own I did not hear of their approaching union without ‘a pang; sort of 
misgiving ; and yet, with all his Tals, T loved Stanley. |“ He isstill young,” 
thought I—“ he seems now to have abandoned those reckless, vicious pursuits, 
from which he has suffered so much, and which were leading him to inevitable 
ruin ; and a er so fair and gentle as Caroline, and so calculated from her 
various a ents to give a charm to domestic life, will win him from every 
dissipated habit, and he will become what nature always intended him to be, 
the pride and delight of all his friends.” 

e-met almost daily, and he was never weary of talking of Caroline. He 
spoke of his marriage as arra to take place m a short and mentioned 
his certainty of obtaining a l sinecure situation, through the interest of an 
old friend of his deceased father. And then his economical projects, and pictures 
of his fire-side enjoyments, ‘confirmed my earnest hopes that love, real love, had 
wien t Foye ne : ous ¢ it his ae He Senay aarobeniags* him- 
self from is gay, dissipated associates, ‘his morn wit ee 
spent with Caroline, either at her aunt’s house or among their emall circle 
miThey. sangth drew—they walked tnd ‘coervented! together, end esomed 

sang—t. conv: ’ 

almost tundoneclots ehae there ere any otMer pedple 4n:the world but them- 
selves; but, alas! this a een was orily the ude to an event 
which, suddenly overwhelming’ them, like an avalanche, all their pro- 
mised happiness beneath it. 

One evening Mrs. ‘Miller found herself’ so ‘indi ; that Caroline was 
obliged to devote herself entirely to her. Stanley left the house early, and, 
unfortunately, met one of his former ‘companions, who, ‘after’ him 
with having cut all his‘old friends, and deserted those seenes in which he was 
used to find so much amusement, invited him to accompany him to a well- 
known gambling-house in St. James's-street. For a long time Stanley resisted 
the solicitations of his companion; at length, unable longer to withstand the 
ridicule ‘with which these solicitations’ were urged,”'in an evil moment he 
yielded, inwardly vowing it should be for the last time. Alas! by once 
ge to the tempter, by once deviating from the straight path of rectitude, 

ow many vows are broken—how many good resolutions forgotten—how many 
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duties abandoned and neglected! I heard it by accident the following day, as: I 
was walking in Piccadilly. I met Mr. B——, and his first salutation, was, “So 
your friend Stanley won five thousand pounds last night at (mentioning 
the name of a noted gambling-house). I happened to look in, and found him: 
at high play with Lord L——, Sir Henry M——, and Mr. ——.” 

I was struck as by a thunderbolt. “ Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, “are yo 
imeearnest ?” 

“ Quite true,” said he; “ Harry is a devilish lucky oe And he left me. 

I hastened to Stanley's lodgings, and knocked at the door. It was poy | 
his landlady, who told me that he had been out all night, but.she did not 
he had gone to bed, as he. was pacing his room all the morning. I went up 
stairs, and knocked at the door of his apartments. At first there was no answer, 
but on repeating it I was told to enter. I started mnagass at his appears 
ance. He was ly pale, with a wild, distracted air, had evidently not 
been in bed all night. t 

‘+ My dear friend, you are ill, very ill,” I exclaimed, as I took his hand, whieh 
was burning hot, in mine. 

aS om ruined,” he replied, “utterly ruined!” and he struck his forehead 
violently. 

I began to fear for his intellects, and I tried to calm him. 

“But you won five thousand pounds last night at —," Isaid. “I saw 
B——— this morning, and he told me so.” 

“It is all gone,” he uttered, in a suppressed tone of voice, ‘(and much more 
than I can ever have it in my power to pay; and look at that.” 

With these words he handed me an open note, which he had-received a few 
hours before. It was. cold and haughty refusal of the he had built ape. 
The gentleman’s son had been one of the sufferers at the last night's gambling 
party, which too well explained the contents. 

I subsequently learned that, after winning money to a large amount, Stanley 
would have left the table, but the irritated losers insisted, in no very m¢ 
terms, on having their revenge. Fortune now abandoned her favourite, and 
Stanley lost not only his winnings, but a very considerable sum besides. 

It was likewise hinted to me that, maddened by his change of luck, he had 
resorted to some unjustifiable stra to turn the tables once more in his own 
favour, in which he was detected ; that very high words had passed, and that he 
had left the party in a state bordering upon insanity. } 

The morning after I saw him a duel took place, in which his opponent being, 
as was feared, dangerously wounded, Stanley was obliged to fly to the Con- 
tinen’ 


t. ' 

One half hour of parting with his betrothed love—one melancholy half hour, 
and he was gone. j 

Caroline was pale, mute, motionless ; a dizzy kind of stupor seemed to take 
possession of her faculties. Yesterday, the promised bride of Stanley—to-day, 
separated from him, as it were, by an abyss, of the depth of which his emotion 
could alone make her sensible. 

For two or three months after this, his second eventful separation from Caro- 
line, he continued to write to her punctually, painting, in the most glowing and 
passionate terms, his despair at being forced to leave her; but always alluding 
to a hope of their predting: st some future period. Stanley’s, however, was a 
character so. entirely se that he could not be bound by any feeling of con- 
stancy. Habitua almost from the moment of his birth, to self-indulgence 
and, gratification, when he met Caroline in London it was this very feeling, 
rather than a nobler sentiment, which won him for a time from his vicious and 
dissipated pursuits; and seeing her an object of attraction and admira- 
tion wherever she appeared, made him eager to off such a prize, and gave 
= earnest and devoted attentions the semblance of, if they not, the truth 

constancy. 

By degrees Caroline heard from him less frequently ; and. at length, after 
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gradually changing into short, cold, and unsatisfactory letters, apparent! 
written in great haste, the co dence ceased entirely.) Als , 

I now lost sight of him for five or six years, and when I did hear mention 
made of him, it was accidentally, by a os who had been travelling on 
the Continent, and it was with sorrow I heard his account, for, alas ! ‘it: was too 
plain that the influence exerted by Caroline had been of transient duration, and 
that Stanley was sinking deeper and deeper into every vice and excess that-can 
render man contemptible. An instance which I then heard I shall relate :— 

One autumn he found himself with a companion whose ‘pursuits were similar 
to his own, at Thun, in Switzerland, about dwt season when the general assem- 
blage of officers and cadets of the Swiss artillery met there for the pel ge of 
yearly inspection and drill. After gleaning as much as he could from these 
young men at small play, he and his friend agreed to on foot to Milan, 
taking’ the route by the valley of the Kander, so over the Ghemmi to 
Brig. Stanley had always been a lover of the chese, and, in:a:former excursion 
into Switzerland, he had made himself a gore shot with the rifle, where the use 
of that weapon is so much practised. He now proposed: to shire, ame™ to 
sling their rifles, and, should a favourable opportunity offer, to have a few days’ 
amusement in hunting the chamois. —— they set out, armed each 
with his rifle, and, towards the close of the first day, reached Kanderstag. A 
heavy shower of rain had fallen during the latter part of their walk, and, as 
they stood drying themselves by the fire, in the kitchen of the little inn, they 
learned that two chamois hunters were preparing to take the mountain that 
very night in pursuit of game. Here was ari opportunity ear to be 
neglected, though following rather close u e fatiguing of the morn- 
ings and therefore, after taking some rethdchundait; they prepared themselves for 
t' 


expedition. The night was beautiful ; a chamois was soon perceived, and 
they stole upon him with all the wily caution of practised hunters, invigorated 
by the clear cold air, and forgetful of their past fatigues. se eS however, 


at last exhausted; and, in springing from one rock to another; his balance, 
and was precipitated into a fissure, from which, 2 lifeless and dread~ 
fully bruised; he was with great difficulty extricated his companions. 
Upon being conveyed to the inn, it was discovered, that though much lacerated 
from the fall, and unable to move in consequence of having severely wrenched 
one of his» ankles; life was: not extinct ; and as there was no medical aid. in the 
little village, the good pastor, who had some slight knowledge of surgery, and 
who was always their resource in such circumstances, was immediately = 
to, and he, with paternal kindness, had him taken to his own dwelling, and at- 
tended him with the utmost care and assiduity. Stanley recovered but slowly, 
and was obliged to remain: two or three months under the hospitable roof of 
the good = r; while aa companion, after ascertaining that, — — 
detention at woe ere were no serious consequences to be app ’ 
Pathe pretty cotiage af'tbe ill lay ina secluded nook, n 
pretty cottage illage pastor ina nook, on @ green 
knoll, surrounded on one side by an pret while on the other the ground 
Pe rt eee Are we which ran through the - He was a 
idower, with an only daughter about eighteen years of age. ide (for such 
was her name), without being: regularly beautiful, was a pretty brunette, with 
an enchanting artlessness of mind and manner. Gay and happy as the little birds 
which filled ‘the orchard with their songs, she managed the domestic concerns 
of her father’s house with skilful housewifery and e ce. ti 
It was not only the state of Stanley’s health which induced him to lend a 
willing ear tothe entreaties of his host, to remain at the cottage until he was 
perfectly re-established ; aye arceshan re orem of the young Adelaide had 
captivated his fancy ; and while he assisted her to tie up the flowers and arrange 
the bee-hives in her little garden, it seemed to him as if the age 
once more revived in those valleys, and that in the mee ete c ing Ade- 
laide all the graces which Gessner has lavished upon his fair ideal shepherdesses 
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were united. I will not dwell upon the many arts he used to captivate her 
innocent affections, or how, when most assured of his faith and truth, her pure 
mind was insulted with the basest proposals, an indignity which she immedi- 
ately made known to her father ; but though Stanley was obliged to leave the 
vane with opprobrium, the young Adelaide never recovered her former gaiety 
and happiness; and when my informant had last passed presen the village of 
reese she was fading away, like a flower of the field crushed by the 
oughshare. 
? Stanle was now sunk into an adventurer ; trying, in fact, to subsist by the 
most unjustifiable means; for, entirely cast off by his mother, who latterly 
ues Fw even replied to any demands he made on her for money, he was 
ite iless. 

At this critical time he met with an old college acquaintance who was residing 
in France, and who, with that feeling of kindness and good will which the re- 
collection of an early boyish participation in the various studies and gay plea- 
sures of that period of existence so often awakens, assisted him to the utmost 
of his ability, and endeavoured to rouse him from the leth of mind into 
which he was fallen by recalling to his memory those talents and acquirements 
which had so often enabled him to carry off every prize in college; but what 
could he do, with a reputation blasted on every side, and charged with tran- 
sactions the most dishonourable to a gentleman ‘ 

After revolving many plans, his friend advised him to turn his college edu- 
cation to some account, and to go to Manheim, where he would be certain of 
obtaining pupils in the classics and mathematics. 

i e proceeded vn ee er si"Tobldheds Ciaiataerel 

uring those years that passed since they parted in on, Caroline’sdays 
had been spent fo unavailing regrets. Various circumstances had induced her 
aunt, Mrs. Miller, to take up her residence in a remote part of France, and Ca- 
roline had accompanied her abroad ; but she was neither happy nor contented. 
Notwithstanding the various accounts she had at different times heard of the 
reckless career of Stanley—notwithstanding his utter forgetfulness of her, and 
the many efforts her good old aunt made to prevent her mind from dwelling 
upon the she was devoured by a secret longing, an ardent wish to know 
what was me of him—to see him once more. 

At length his intimacy with the old college acquaintance ‘mentioned above, 
and who had lately come to reside in that neighbourhood, brought Stanley to 
the town of- , and again he crossed the path of Caroline. 

They met beneath the pale moonlight, by the clear waters of the fountain. 
Once more Heaven heard his vows of eternal fidelity—vows so often broken— 
and again Caroline seemed to live over the days of her sem But though in 





her heart the tide of affection was still the same, still pure, unalterable, 
e, the ar oor 


g 

must always produce, rendered him incapable of feeling a 
sentiment of real love; yet his vanity was flattered, if his heart was not 
touched, by seeing the beloved of his boyish days and the choice of his matured 
manhood still so truly devoted to him. There was still ‘a spell “in her very 
name—it spoke to his imagination—it was associated with the scenes of his 
youth—it breathed of his native hills, and cn in fancy he roamed with elastic 
step on the banks of the Tivy, and again he beheld himself possessor of the 
goodly mansion of his forefathers. 
It was after this interview that, according to his friend’s advice, he took up 
his residence in Manheim, where he soon obtained several pupils. He now 
thought, if Caroline would become his wife, her musical abilities nePae be there 
turned to account, and, added to his own exertions, might render them in some 


degree ares werd and accordingly he wrote her such a letter as would best 
er feelings, reminding her, with the most persuasive eloquence, of 


work upon 
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their long and early engagement, and concluding by entreating her to mect him 
at Manheim. Notwithstanding the judicious wr A of her aunt, Caroline deter- 
mined to unite her fate with his, and bent upon ruin, very soon after the receipt 
of his letter joined him at Manheim, where they were immediately married. 

Alas! poor Caroline—how miserably wert thou undeceived! how were the 
long, the secret, the cherished hopes of thy fond heart blighted! Instead of the 

ionate lover, the affectionate husband thy fancy had painted, to find, too 

ate for remedy, that thou hadst united thyself to a man without a priuciple of 

salen or honour, to a being too selfish to care in reality for anything on earth 
ut himself. 

For a short time matters went on pretty well at Manheim. Animation and 
happiness sparkled in Caroline's so: eves and as, though no longer in the 
zenith of her beauty, she was still very lovely, for some few weeks her attrac- 
tions enchained the unworthy Stanley. Their society was courted, their talents 
admired and appreciated, and they were considered to be an acquisition to both 
the German and Eng society. But this did not last long. Stanley, un- 
mindful of the tears of Caroline, and deaf to her gentle entreaties, plu again 
into all his former vicious habits; and although she had obtained several pupils 
on the harp, with a promise of many more, he soon found himself so over- 
whelmed with debt that to remain at Manheim was impossible ; and he had 
once more recourse to his mother, who, touched by the thought that the lovely, 
childish pla of her Julia was now the partner of her worthless son, reliev 
them from the prepare of debt and furnished them with a considerable sum, on 
the express condition that they should never return to England. 


They now took up their residence in the little town of St. Brieux, in ‘the 
west of France, where Stanley’s open-hearted, generous college friend was 
residing with his family. The money he had received from his mother was by 
this time expended; but here, through the assistance and by the recommen- 
dation of that kind friend, Stanley was enabled to establish himself as a teacher, 


and both he and Caroline in a short time had again several pupils, French an 
English. But their home was not a happy one. Coldness and neglect, with 
frequently harshness and gray doe his side, met with floods of bitter tears by 
poor Caroline, made them both feel the misery of being alone; and the only 
point on which they now seemed to agree was an endeavour to make their house 
attractive to others, by. frequent entertainments beyond their means. This 
extravagance displeased the friends who had assisted them and were interested 
in their welfare, and it was only the thoughtless and indifferent who at length 
sought their society. 

is career went on for some months, but it was impossible it could last, and 
an intrigue which it was discovered Stanley had been carrying on, under very 
disgraceful circumstances, since his arrival at St. Brieux, completed the general 
disgust. His pupils withdrew themselves one by one—every house was shut 
ccnioet him—unpaid bills poured in on every side, and a prison stared him in 
the face. His home was now intolerable. Caroline treated him with sullen con- 
tempt, or overwhelmed him with her tears and. reproaches, for disappointment 
and unhappiness had totally altered her natural sweetness of temper, and she 
had not strength of mind sufficient to endure the numerous provocations he had 
even her ever since they were married, and now penury was added to every 
other misery. 

Plunged into ir, and _without.any sense of religion to restrain him, the 
unhappy Stanley determined upon suicide, To.eccomplish this purpose he 
sought one of the many small bays that indent the coast near St. Brieux, and 
then, with cool premeditation, walked into the sea. It was low water at the 
time, and the wind blew strong on the land. When he had advanced a con- 
siderable way his hat was blown off, and he was observed by some boys at play 
among the rocks to walk back again, carefully pick up the hat, and then to tie 
it fast upon his head by passing a handkerchief over the top of it, and from 
thence under his chin. He then turned round, and again wading some distance, 
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was seen by the same children to swim out a considerable way. They pursued 
their amusement, and took no further note of a proceedings. — 

A few days after the lifeless body of Stanley was found, with his hat tied on, 
as described by the boys, at no great distance from the spot where he had been 
last seen. : 

The ill-fated Caroline retired immediately to the nunnery of St. Brieux, 
where she still remains, secluded from every _ except those of the pious sister- 
hood. A year has now elapsed since the d: ul catastrophe, and yet her tears 
flow unceasingly. Time alone, and the consolations of an Almighty Father, can 
bring balm to her wounded spirit. ; 

As the old man concluded those words he slowly arose, and pensively descen- 
ding the hill by the steep path, which seemed almost suspended over the clear 
waters of the Rance, we reached the valley in silence, where he hastily bade me 
adieu, apparently much affected by the sad history he had related, whilst I re- 
turned home by the ruined monastery of Lehon. 





THE COTTER’S SUNDAY MORNING. 


“ And ‘Let us worship God,’ the Patriarch cried.” 
Burns’ “ Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 

Tr is the fresh calm hour when all is still, 
And morn’s.grey vapours shroud the distant hill ; 
When feather'd nestlings, twittering short and low, 
Hail the faint crimson in its eastward glow ; 
The drowsy cotter starts to think with joy, 
It is the day no labour may employ ; 
But chat with neighbours, and to don his best 
For holy church : It is the day of rest. 


And soon he hears his busy bustling dame, 

Of household cares and doubtful clocks proclaim ; 
Anon a shrill and sturdy infant voice 

Pierceth his ear, to make his heart rejoice ; 

And then the youthful sweeter one beside 

Of his fair eldest girl, her parents’ pride : 

While as,he hastes to join the throng of love, 

His heart's pure joy is praise to Heaven above. 


Now, with staid voice and grave paternal air, 
The youthful band he calls around for pray’r ; 
While for one absent to inquiring glance, 
The mother’s heart doth swift excuse advance. 


The Cotter’s Sunday Morning. 


“ Robin work’d late last night, perchance,” she cries ; 
“‘ Young folks sleep all too sound in haste to rise.” 
He understands her fond appealing look, 

And with a sigh unfolds the sacred hook. 


Erewhiles he pauseth, earnest to enforce 

The blessed truths, by some devout discourse ; 
And to his hearers he would fain impart 

The pious feeling of his honest heart : 

While by his side the partner of his days 
Meekly responds his simple words of praise ; 
As with reproof of upraised finger, she 

To silence awes the prattler on her knee. 


The morning meal is o’er, and gentle haste 
Stirreth them all—when he who hath not faced 
His sire’s reproof, enters with stealthy care, 

Right glad to find but sister Susan there : 

Who with low whisper, and a glance full sly, 
Proffers the meal good-nature hath set by ; 

And hints of ninepins, lute, and spruce friend Joe; 
While at the name her conscious blushes glow. 


Ah! simple Susan, are they then for him, 

Those ribbons new, that apron smart and trim ? 

Dost thou in hour devout oft ponder more 

On woodland-walks with him, when service o'er ? 

“ Well, Heaven views youth, when youth too oft views nought 
Save the gay fabric of its sanguine thought!” 

Thus mused our Cotter, as with frolic bound, 

His young boy leap’d each churchyard’s grassy mound. 


And now their homeward way they cheerful wend, 

Oft greeting as they pass some village friend ; 

The Cotter scanneth all with brow serene, 

E’en the young scapegrace, who to church hath been : 

And as they gather round the social board, 

Viewing with cheerful hearts the Sunday hoard ; 

With mien composed he riseth “ grace” to say, 
‘And thanketh Heaven for the Sabbath-day. 

00 
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To mark the rise and progress of those who have played an important part on 
the stage of our country’s history ; to record the events by which dynasties 
have been founded and annihilated, institutions, venerated for their antiquity, 
swept away, and again re-established ; to trace the improvement commenced 
under the administration of one sovereign, carried on bya second, probably 
completed by a third, are occupations which combine amusement with edifica- 
tion, and unite the pleasure of research with the beneficial accumulation of his- 
torical knowledge. Such is our principal design in glancing at the lives of the 
English monarchs; but the records of the early kings, like that of the land 
which they governed, are involved in considerable obscurity. The arts and 
sciences had not begun to shed their benign light upon the general darkness ; 
literature, so far as concerned Britain, was comparatively unknown; the people 
were chiefly engaged in internal war; while the only persons having any pre- 
tensions to learning were the monks, who, however, generally devoted their 
leisure and talents to penning the chronicles of abbots and saints. Conspicu- 
ous among the monastic orders was the celebrated historian Bede, a man of 
great erudition and untiring assiduity. His “‘ Ecclesiastical History” embraces 
a period of nearly three centuries, and forms almost the only cabinet from 
which we have obtained a knowledge of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries. | 

Though the conquest of Britain by the Romans introduced a degree of civi- 
lisation previously unknown, yet the system of legislation which they adopted 
tended so much to weaken the power and destroy the bravery of the people, that 
they found themselves, after the Romans had left the island, totally unable to 
cope with the repeated attacks of the Picts and Scots. In this extremity, the 
Britons solicited the aid of the Saxons; who, desirous of settling among a peo- 

le whose conquest they deemed an easy matter, welcomed to their shores the 
inglish ambassador. He stated the wishes of the nation which he repre- 
sented in the following laudatory but importunate speech :— 

‘‘ Tllustrious and generous Saxons! The Britons, harassed and oppressed by 
the continual inr of the Picts and Scots, their neighbours and enemies, send 
us to you to implore your assistance. The fame of your victories has reached 
our ears. We are sensible your arms are irresistible, and, therefore, are come 
to sue for your protection. Britain for many years made a considerable part of 
the Roman empire, but, our masters having abandoned us, we know no nation 
more powerful than yourselves, or better able to protect us. Grant but our 
request, and, in return, we offer all that a rich and fertile country, such as our’s 
is, can afford. Put what price you please on your protection: we shall submit 
to what terms you yourselves shall judge reasonable, provided by your aid we 
are enabled to drive the enemy out of our country.” 

We may well ask, Does this address proceed from those who so resolutely 
opposed the landing of the invincible Cesar ? 

e Saxons returned a characteristic answer : ‘Be assured the Saxons will 
stand hy you in your pressing necessities.” They accordingly landed on the 
English coast in the year 449, defeated the Picts and Scots, located themselves 
on the British soil, acquired additional power by the arrival of large numbers of 
their countrymen, the more ambitious and influential of whom assumed the 
sovereignty of separate portions of the island, till, by degrees, it became divided 
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into seven distinct kingdoms—hence called the Heptarchy—the last of which 
was founded in the year 582. 

The disorganised state of England on the arrival of the Saxons presented 
them with a favourable opportunity not only for introducing the customs of 
Germany into the conquered territory, but of adapting the form of government 
existing in their native land to the requirements of Britain. Indeed, if we trace 
the source from which our present laws and institutions sprang, we shall find 
that many of them originated with the early Saxon monarchs, the successors of 
whom modified, repealed, and increased the number of their legislative enact- 
ments, according as civilisation progressed and society altered. The General 
Assembly by which the affairs of the Heptarchy were regulated, and to which 
the council of each myo was subordinate, was a type of the existing Houses 
of Parliament ; while the regal prerogatives were nearly of the same character 
then as are those held by the sovereigns of the present dynasty. We do not 
wish to imply that the establishment of a representative constitution was en- 
tirely owing to the Saxons; but we consider that, had they not granted that 
institution, imperfect and partial though it was, the public voice would for cen- 
turies have remained unheard. It is not in the nature of monarchs to enlarge 
the people's liberties, but after the nation had enjoyed the benefits resulting 
from a representative government, even sovereigns whose policy was of the most 
restrictive character feared to abridge the popular rights, while those of a more 
enlightened order increased their power, by allowing public opinion an oppor- 
tunity of reaching the ruling authorities. 

The first king who framed a system of laws was Ina, whose government of 
Wessex, for thirty-eight years, was distinguished not less for its wisdom than for 
its longevity. His code of laws received additions and improvements during the 
reigns of Egbert, Alfred, and subsequent monarchs. It is a@ singular feature 
in the Anglo-Saxon statutes, that the penalty attaching to nearly all crimes 
was a pecuniary one, varying in amount according to the rank of the individual 
upon whom the offence was committed: the only offences for which death was 
awarded, being treason, wilful murder, and theft. The humanity evinced in 
the enactments of later times must have been at a very low ebb, to have added 
to this short list many crimes for which execution was deemed the most pro 
punishment. When the day arrives on which capital punishments are wholly 
abolished, England may lay claim to the honour of having expunged from her 
statute-book that which had been venerated because of its ancient institution, 
and perpetuated because of its supposed efficiency. 

The Anglo-Saxon crown was hereditary ; but m some instances, provided the 
consent of the General Assembly were obtained, the throne might be occupied 
by those out of the direct line of royal blood. The coronation did not take 
place, as now, soon after the proclamation, but at the most suitable time, and 
occasionally in the open air. Many of the earlier monarchs were never 
crowned, while others personally performed the ceremony. Their principal 
prerogatives comprised the appointments both civil and military, the pardoning 
of criminals, the coining of money, and the right to confirm or annul pro- 
posed by the General Assembly. 

The public revenue was obtained from three sources—taxes (levied accordin 
to the necessities of the state), the contribution of produce to the roy 
household, and the funds derivable from crown property. ‘These receipts were, 
for a long period, fully equal to maintain the exalted position which aot 
should occupy ; but with the improvements gradually introduced’ into the 
military and naval departments, and the ambition on the part of kings to 
acquire foreign possessions, so the national disbursements augmented, and thus 
the comparatively light taxation imposed during the first few centuries of Eng- 
land’s history, rose into a regular and heavy infliction of rates. 

It appears, then, that the Saxon government formed the ground plan of our 
sere constitution—a constitution that has always been Britain’s most power- 
ul bulwark, and against which tyranny may in vain level its attacks, despotism 
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in vain attempt to array its imperious rule: which neither the undisciplined 
ardour of the mob can injure, nor the assaults of the democrat destroy. It is 
worthy of remark, that though the Commonwealth was ably sustained for 
nearly twelve years by the talents of Cromwell alone, whose foreign policy is 

enerally allowed to have been of the most successful. character, yet the nation 
filed with enthusiasm the accession of a prince belonging to the rightful line 
of kings; and many of those who were the Protector’s most zealous supporters 
during his administration, became, after his decease, his most vehement de- 
tractors. Not only the British Commonwealth, but the French republic failed 
to enlist the popular sympathy and support, because Cromwell disregarded the 
House of Commons, through which alone the people’s voice could be manifested, 
while Buonaparte sacrificed peace, humanity, justice, and his country’s prosperity, 
to ambition and lust for military conquests. Useless is the task of en- 
deavouring to impose upon a nation that has once tasted the sweets of liberty a 
despotism, the invariable and continual tendency of which, must be to lessen 
freedom, to fetter the industrial energies of the people, and to substitute an un- 
mixed evil for the benefit of a wise legislation. ~ 

Having thus glanced at some of the features of the Anglo-Saxon monarchy, 
we shall more particularly advert to the life of Egbert, the first. English 
sovereign. The fact of his being the sole descendant of Cerdic, the illustrious 
founder of the West Saxon Kingdom, and the esteem with which he was re- 
garded by the subjects of that state, not only naturally indicated that he would 
be their future monarch, but excited the envy of Bertric, the then reigning 

rince. Placed in this awkward position, Egbert wisely determined to retire to 

rance, and there perfect his military knowledge, soften his rude Saxon 
manners, and cultivate those qualities which would enable him, with greater 
facility, to centre in one person the dominion of the Heptarchy. In no way 
could he have more effectually attained these objects than by visiting the re- 
fined court of Charlemagne, and rendering himself conversant with that 
monarch’s enlightened administration. He remained there about twelve years, 
but on the death of Bertric, his countrymen despatched an embassy to solicit 
his occupation of the crown of his ancestors. To this request he acceded, and 
ascended the throne of Wessex in the year 800. This important kingdom com- 
prised the counties of Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Dorsetshire; and while the 
other states of the Heptarchy had been rendered more or less tributary to 

Mercia, Wessex and its dependency, Sussex, contimued secure from the inroads 
of the neighbouring powers. 

Although the first few years of Egbert’s reign were devoted, not to war, nor 
to the extension of his dominions, but to arranging the affairs of his subjects, 
he lost no opportunity, by means of which he might consummate the policy 
most congenial with his ambition. Before long, he collected his troops, and 
advanced against the Cornish Britons, whom he defeated at Camelford, in the 
year 809 ; and thus crushed in the bud that opposition which they, if unsub- 

ued, would have offered to his subsequent designs. 

_ It may readily be supposed that the original inhabitants of England should 
view with some little distrust the growing power of the Saxons, and endeavour 
as much to frustrate their schemes as to weaken their influence. Such was. the 
procedure, not only of the Britons, but especially of the Welsh, who, deploring 
the downfal of their regal line, harrassed the Saxon princes on every available 
occasion. 

The victory previously mentioned formed the prelude to others of a more 
important nature; for in 824 Egbert totally defeated the Mercians at Hellen- 
dun, conquered the counties of Kent and Essex, and annexed them. to his own 
dominions. The kingdoms of East Anglia and Northumberland. having been 
long involved in anarchy, peacefully surrendered themselves to the conqueror 
of the Heptarchy, They swore allegiance to the victorious Egbert, who, in 
order to render his government more popular, granted them, together’ with 
Mercia, the privilege of electing their rulers, on the condition:-of their being 
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tributary princes. This politic measure may, no doubt, be attributed as much 
to necessity as to a wish to confer a benefit — the conquered people; for while, 
on the one hand, the delegation of the regal authority iirbbably- antes from the 
eircumstance of the remoteness of the newly-acquired dominions fron Wessex, 
Egbert’s head quarters, on the other hand, it must have been more consonant 
with the feelings of the inhabitants to be governed by a prince of their own 
choice, rather than by a stranger. But in whatever light we view this proceeding, 
it unquestionably evinces a liberality of spirit on the of Egbert seldom 
exhibited in these dark ages, and indicates that his ambition soared higher than 
the mere desire of posssessing an extensive kingdom. 

Thus after an existence of 245 years (reckoning from the foundation in 582 
of Mercia, the last state) the union of the Heptarchy was dissolved—the form 
of government was annihilated which had been established by the prowess, the 
bravery, the intelligence of warrior-chieftains, whose blood now flows im the 
veins of the myriad population of Great Britain. The Saxons had fondly hoped 
that this system which they introduced would have survived the vicissitudes of 
centuries, as well as have reflected honour on their name and their country ; but 
the same power that created the fabric destroyed the building. These signal 
changes were effected by the great abilities, the exalted ambition, and the mili- 
tary talents of Egbert, the illustrious descendant of a Germanic race of nobles— 
a prince whose early years were spent neither amidst the smiles of sycophant 
courtiers, nor in the luxurious ease of a courtly life. 

The constitution of the Heptarchy involved its downfal. The kingdoms, 
although contiguous, were in a great measure independent of each other. They 
were mostly governed by jealous, aspiring, and often incompetent monarchs— 
the most able of whom endeavoured to increase their dominions at the expense 
of their weaker neighbours ; so that a policy, based chiefly on personal aggran- 
disement, produced a disunion among the several states, and ‘a constant succes- 
sion of intestine disputes. The extinction, too, in many instances of the royal 
family, formed a pretext for the intriguing and unscrupulous warrior to aim at 
the throne, to the exclusion of him whom the general ‘assent of the ne le might 
have indicated as its rightful possessor. Indeed, in'some of ‘the gniotiae, the 
Saxon institutions had fallen so much into neglect, that the activity, popularity, 
and military skill of Egbert, obtained with comparative ease the dominion of the 
Heptarchy. To him, therefore, was reserved the accomplishment of the mission 
in which all his predecessors had failed ; many of whom had formed the design 
partly succeeded in the attempt, but left the unfinished sketch to be completed 
by a more powerful monarch. 

Egbert was now virtually sovereign of England ; and in order to impart due 
dignity to his administration, he convened, in the year 828, an assembly of the 
clergymen’ and noblemen at Winchester. He was then crowned the sole king, 
and with their consent enacted that all the previously-existing- distinctions 
between the states of the Heptarchy should henceforth cease, and that in future 
the name of the island should be changed from Britain to “England.” But 
with regard to the last matter, there appears to be considerable doubt, some 
historians being of opinion that the alteration had been made many years before 
Egbert’s reign. It is worthy of observation that this is the only instance on 
record in which he summoned a council for the vurpoe of sanctioning his mea- 
sures ; he seems to have usually acted almost entirely on his-own responsibility, 
his highest aims and unceasing energies being devoted to the subjugation of 
— and its preservation as a united kingdom. 

is repose, however, from the recent turmoils of war was destined to be brief; 
for no sooner had internal commenced, than the island was invaded by the 
Danes, a predatory race of men, whose origin may partly be traced from ‘the 
celebrated sea-kings’ of Norway. The large tion of Denmark ‘(from 
which many of them came), thie ebmnparutival n nature of’ the ‘country, 
and the stimulus‘ of'an adventurous maritime Juspositions, induced its more enter- 
prising inhabitants ' to seck new homes on foreign soil. England;‘France, ‘and 
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the Low Countries were invaded by these bold piratical tribes, but-the former 
especially became the scene of their incursions. ‘They so frequently repeated 
their visits, exercised such cruelty, obtained so many  victaries, that they 
effectually settled on the island, and for a time supplanted the rightful line of 
sovereigns by Danish kings. At first they committed their depredations in 
small detachments, but afterwards they combined their forces, equipped large 
fleets, and, with the sanction of their sovereign (who shared in the booty), laid 
waste the country far and wide, killed the inhabitants, exhibited every species of 
barbarity, and generally returned laden with spoils. In the year 789, during 
the reign of Bertric, they landed at Portland; in 794 in Horthanberfaed, 
where they suffered a defeat ; in 832 in the Isle of Sheppy, which they ravaged, 
together with Dorsetshire also, in the following year. Here, however, they 
were partially repulsed by Egbert, but it needed several defeats to damp their 
courage, or restrain their roving habits. In 835 they again appeared, their 
ranks recruited by the West Britons (who, wishing to throw off the English 
yoke, joined the Danish forces in their invasion of Cornwall) ; but before they 

ad proceeded far, the British monarch put himself at the head of his troops, 
and effectually routed the combined army at Hengstone. This decisive victory 
produced a temporary suspension of hostilities, from the prejudicial results of 
which the country was just recovering, when death removed the sovereign who 
alone was capable of guiding the helm of government. Egbert died a.p. 837, 
after a reign of thirty-seven years and seven months, leaving his son Ethelwulf 
possessor of the English throne. His body was interred at Winchester, a city 
often distinguished in the record of history, not less as the crowning-place of 
kings, than as the cemetery which held all that remained of their exploits in 
arms or triumphs in peace—of their virtues or their crimes. 

Little is known with reference either to Egbert’s private life or legislative 
enactments. The laws of Ina, King of Wessex from 689 to 727, although some- 
what modified by the subject of this sketch, continued in force until the reign 
of Alfred ; while Egbert’s time and energies, necessarily devoted to the preser- 
vation of his dominions, left but scanty leisure to cultivate the arts of civilisa- 
tion. No sooner had-he acquired the entire sovereignty, than the prospect of 
peace was broken by the Danish invasions, thus completely frustrating his de- 
signs for advancing the public weal, and introducing those salutary changes 
in the constitution which must have arisen from an undisturbed application of 
his legislative skill. The difficulties, too, he encountered in centralising the 
regal authority, were of no ordinary character. No effective system of govern- 
ment had been in operation; every measure for improvement had to contend 
against the prejudice and opposition of ignorance; yet, notwithstanding these 
circumstances, his administration was vigorous, his actions were generally dic- 
tated by wisdom and policy, his military engagements were nearly all success- 
ful; he left a throne free from rivals, a country in a state of peace, and in acon- 
dition to be renovated and enlightened by the rays of civilisation, which, faint 
as they were, might even then be discerned glimmering in the distant horizon. 

The name of Egbert, therefore, will ever occupy a prominent position on the 
page of pene and though centuries have since elapsed—though revolution 
and extended knowledge have changed the features of the English constitu- 
tion—though the administration of some kings has retarded, while that of 
others has accelerated the march of improvement,—yet the same system of 
government still remains, the outline of which, was delineated by the vigorous- 
minded, enterprising Saxon princes ; but Egbert finding the system inoperative, 
annihilated the minor sovereignties, and centralised the regal functions; so that 
the edifice of British power, whose foundations were thus so wisely planned 
and securely laid, has by his successors been raised to a height of grandeur and 
stability which render the name’ and influence of Britain known and felt 
throughout the whole habitable world. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MIRROR. 





The two great Anglo-Italian Operas have commenced their campaign with no very 
marked effect. There can be but little question that the generally unsettled state of 
Europe, and the ultra-excitement produced by the flight of Louis Philippe, and the 
establishment in France of a republic, have had their share in producing the partial 
stagnation. Neither of the theatres can have been doing a remunerative business; and 
up to the present time little of special novelty has teen produced. As the old establish- 
ment hasbeen by its zealous partisans styled a time-honoured establishment, we necessarily 
give the first reflection of our lyrical mirror to 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Although but a few weeks have passed since the opening of the theatre, we have had 
four operas by Verdi. No effort of the management, nor continuous repetition, nor the 
most gifted interpretation can ever make the works of this composer popular in this coun- 
try. The true musical feeling is too predominant, and musical knowledge too widely 
spread amongst the population ever to persuade them to take the glitter and the glare, 
the riot and the roar, the trite melodies, and unisonous choral effects for true art. Cir- 
cumstances alone, and not lyrical genius, have placed Verdi on the throne of musical 
Italy ; Rossini abdicated, Donizetti ina madhouse, and Bellini dead, Verdi has become 
the one-eyed monarch of the blind—but the ill-placed and unmerited diadem will crum- 
ble from his brow, and music will assuredly assert her true. regalities, The vocal 
aspirants of the sunny South, the mother land of song, have no other present resource 
than thestudy of his works; and thus the finest voices and the most intellectual means are 
destroyed ere they attain maturity. True it is that novelty must be had—the old works, 
however admirable, have been repeated till every bar of their score has become 
familiar as household words—the melodies are hummed from the palace to the cottage, 
from the duke to the dustman—and therefore, as in instances either of famine or deple- 
tion, the appetite is fain to batten on meaner fare. To the directors of the London 
Italian Opera houses the operas of Verdi afford advantages with which the general 
public is not acquainted. It is usual during the vacations for managers to scour the vari- 
ous cities of Italy in search of new attractions, and classical works not being the fashion, 
to the younger artistes the works of the older writers, are, as a; sealed book— 
hence, with the novelty of new artistes, they are shackled with the operas of 
Verdi. Besides these considerations, the mere music is so facile to study, and the 
choruses 80 easily learned, that the difficulty attendant on numerous rehearsals is obviated. 
An opera of Verdi may be perfectly studied in a month, when a work of Mozart, or Meyer- 
beer could, with the greatest care, not be properly produced in less than thrice that period. 
Four of Verdi’s operas have already been given, Ernani, I Due Foscari, Attila, and Nino. 
witk one of Rossini’s, the immortal Barbiere. But we are hopeful of better tliings} with 
Jenny Lind, Tadolini, Madle. Schwartz, of whom fame speuks loudly as a first-rate con- 
tralto and a handsome woman ; with Lablache the Titan, and Labocetta, the tenor from 
Berlin, the good works which have been ruthlessly cast aside will be restored to us... The 
new engagements, with the exception of Signora Abbadia, whose advent was announced 
with several flourishes of trumpets, have been very favourable. Signora Cruvelli, who has, 
up to this, held rank as the principal prima donna, is a native of Germany, youthful, well- 
looking, energetic, and possessed of a voice of extraordinary power and extent of register, 
though the middle pottion is comparatively weak. She has strong dramatic feeling, but 
is inclined to exaggeration—the latter vice time and study will ameliorate. The ner- 
vous trepidation natural upon her first dedéit has now entirely vanished. The prevailing 
error is the desire to exhibit the extent of her vocal power, which, if persisted in, with 
the fatal effect of the continuous screeching at the top of the compass induced by the de- 
structive tendency of Verdi’s music, her organ will become.coarse, her style vulgarised, 
and all lyrical delicacy destroyed, Her debit in Elvira, in Ernani, was exceedingly favour- 
able, and her subsequent appearances in the other operas sustained the original, good 
opinion formed of her merits. Signor Belletti, the baritone, has a voice of fine quality, 
his execution is facile, his style cultivated, and his dramatic talent versatile, and of a 
high order of merit. His Ruy Gomez was instinct with true Castilian dignity, his Figaro 
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spirited and mercurial, his Attila well considered; and his High Priest in Nino was a 
worthy companion to the Assyrian king of Coletti. Signor Cuzzani is a mere 
“pocket tenor,” with an obstinate tendency to sing a quarter of a note below the 
orchestral pitch. Coletti made his reappearance in the old Doge Foscari, a voval and 
dramatic realisation which may bear worthy comparison with any histrionic personation, 
past or present. The historical character has been deeply studied, and every phase of 
the part, every shade of passion, is truly reflected; there is dignity, pathos, and passion— 
as a truthful dramatic portraiture, it is equal to the Othello of Kean or the Werner of 
Macready. Signora Abbadia and Madle. Vera debited on Saturday in Nino. The 
former lady completely failed—her style is hard, and her voice unmalleable — the 
latter debitante, though suffering from stage fright, will, with practice, prove efficient. 
A new ballet has been produced, of no remarkable novelty of plot; but the dances are 
pretty, and the groupings, scenery, and music, graceful and appropriate. Madles. Rosati 
and Marie Taglioni have been the ruling divinities of the choregraphy. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Competition is the very soul of enterprise—from this feeling has sprung many of the 
greatest benefits to mankind. The old days in which monopoly thrived have passed 
away with the things beyond the flood. Free trade must become the universal watch- 
word of commerce ; and if of commerce, how much greater claim have the rights of art 
to the blessed results of a fair and open competition? Art has no vested rights—all is 
free as the air. Intellect is the denizen of every nation, and its passport and its right to 
trade upon its resources shuuld be ever free and unshackled. Many and various were 
the arguments raised against the existence of a second Italian Opera House—the reason- 
ings were multifarious as the views of the reasoners—a spirit of partisanship sprung up, 
and the rivalries and the ill blood, and the pamphlets and the leading articles, and the 
paragraphs and the hints, and the inuendoes and the personalities, and the rudeness 
and the evil passions, fell thick and fast around us. No such feud had existed since the 
days of the Guelphs and the Ghibbelines, the Capulets and Montagues, the White and 
Red Roses. Prophecies were promulgated, and those that were blessed with the gift of 
second sight could see in the distance the fane of Covent Garden crumbled into very 
small dust, and the prima donnas, tenors, barytones, basses, and chorus-singers, each 
and all mingling in one vast ruin. In spite of these doubts, dubieties, forewarnings, and 
foreshadowings, the,singers sang their operas, the fiddles squeaked their shrill notes, the 
basses growled, the flutes blew, the trumpets shouted, the drums beat, and Costa wielded 
his ivory baton. “It might do for one season,’’ exclaimed the Conservatives, “but it 
will never open again, depend on it!” It has opened again, and with an array of talent, 
present and prospective, unparalleled in the annals of any opera-house; and if but a 
portion of the plans be carried out by the new management, a great and abiding success 
must be the result. The resources of the establishment are “legion”—well directed, 
they must be triumphant. That the wisest measures depend very frequently upon for- 
tuitous circumstances is an axiom as ancient as the hills; but though success may not 
be commanded, it may be deserved. The enlarged spirit and unbounded liberality of 
the present direction must ultimately turn to good account ; and when the lyrical forces 
are marshalled forth in their strong array, they must be resistless. The establishment 
opened with Rossini’s sparkling opera of Tancredi. It was his first serious work ; and 
no sooner was it heard than its melodies became universal—a new world of song had 
been discovered. ‘Di tanti palpiti,” sung by myriad voices, seemed a bright spell-word, 
to evoke the most exquisite emotions. Tancredi has been sung in every country in 
which a lyrical theatre exists. Its themas have been variationised for every known in- 
strument; every barrel organ has ground its tunes, and every orchestra played its over- 
ture. Its merits, however, are strictly musical ; the book adapted from Voltaire’s cele- 
brated tragedy is poor, and feeble, and puerile, ill-constructed, and undramatic, and 
without a particle of interest. The characters are without vigour, and their purposes 
almost aimless ; but the pleasure-seeking, sensuous Italians, what care they for the dra- 
matic properties? ‘The voluptuous sounds enter their souls, and like the opium-eaters 
of Stamboul, they dream of Paradise and bright-eyed houris. It is the very sloth of 
pleasure—tne laziness of happiness—the repose of delight—the blissful far niente of 
their terrestial heaven. Tancredi for many seasons was the favourite character 
of many of the leading songstresses. It has been enacted by the celebrated Pissa- 
roni, Belocchi, Pasta, Malibran, and Viardot Garcia. Mezzo-soprani and contralti 
have essayed it, and hence great were the anticipations of the music-lover upon the 
announcement that the character was to be delineated by Alboni. The splendour of her 
voice, the purity of her style, the grace of her execution, and the sudden and richly- 
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deserved popularity she had achieved, were each and all so many baits for hope. Her 
success in this country was finally stamped by all the best judges in Paris—as in London, 
she came, saw, and conquered! The prospects which at the “Italiens” had become 
gloomy and overcast, suddenly became brightened; the subscription, which had been 
weak, became strengthened ; the boxes, which had been vacated,” were filled ; 
fashion, which had partially imped its wing to other spots, returned’ to its old haunt, and 
a new spirit hovered over the lyrical temple. * With this knowledge it was natural that 
expectation should be on tip-toe, and that vocal marvels which the ear never heard were 
to be poured forth. ‘The reaction of all these visionary hopes was necessarily strong. 
The Alboni appeared, and sung with all her accustomed beauty, but seemed listless and 
spirit-crushed. And yet the burst of enthusiasm that hailed her entrance upon the 
stage should have put to flight not only all fears, but have excited and invigorated any 
power that might have been dormant. Various reports have been in circulation to ac- 
count for the cause of the partial non-success of the great contralto; but our mission 
reaches not beyond the foot-lights—it seeks not information in green-rooms, and 
eschews the whereabouts of the side scenes. The real truth is, that the register of the 
music is not adapted to the peculiar voice of Alboni, and that the dramatic character 
calls for histrionic attributes and mental qualities which lie not within the range or 
grasp of the distinguished vocalist. But Alboni will soon reconquer the ground she has 
lost in Tancredi—she will gather new laurels in the field of song, and many crowns will 
be still woven to be placed upon her brow and at her feet by her thousand devotees. 
We felt at once that Alboni had missed the right rendering of the part—the first lines, 
“O Patria!” that fine burst of the Pilgrim Knight touching once again the loved land 
of his native Sicily, lacked enthusiasm, and the stern feeling which she casts back upon 
her ungrateful country was “tender as a maiden’s sigh.” Hence the luxury and the 
tenderness of the subsequent aria fell flat and meaningless, and was divested of contrast 
and of colour. In the duet she struck a spark of the sacred fire, but it was weak and 
powerless, ‘The final aria was, however, a triumph of yocalisation, but the public ardour 
was damped, and their expectations deceived, and no effort could succeed to awaken them 
from their leaden lethargy. As though tempted to greater efforts by the comparative 
“laziness” of Tancredi Madame Persiani sang with a spirit that seemed indomitable— 
she soared like a lark into the highest heaven of song—ornament succeeded ornament, 
interminable in their beauty and their picturesqueness. "Her voice seemed to have 
gained the early freshness of her youth, and the modulations. and the intonations, and 
the quaint graces, and the enhancing tenderness, and the scientific mazes, and the 
musical truth, conjured up the old memories of early days of victory. It was little to be 
wondered ‘at, the enthusiasm that followed her brilliant rendering of the charming 
“ Giusto Ciel, che simile adoro.” 

Signor Luigi Mei, who made his debét in Argirio, possesses a low tenor voice, descend- 
ing almost to the quality of a barytone. It has neither high cultivation nor resonance, 
and his dramatic qualifications, as far as we were enabled to judge from this first essay, do 
not seem to be remarkable. 

Anew ballet divertissement, entitled Folette ; or, the Queen of the Fireflies, a graceful 
composition, is a medium for the introduction of many novel scenic effects and pic- 
turesque groupings. The park ofa chateau, illuminated for a nocturnal féte, is especially 
beautiful, Madlle. Fabbri was warmly welcomed, and a new danseuse, Madlle. Leopoldine 
Brussi, from the Imperial Theatre at Vienna, possesses considerable merit as a danseuse 
of the second rank. 

The Lucia di. Lammermoor, the most pathetic inspiration of Donizetti, has been pro- 
duced with circumstances which naturally increased the interest which this charming 
opera is wont to produce; an old favourite, Madame Castellan, enacting the ill-fated 
Scottish maiden; and the celebrated French vocalist and actor, M. Roger, being the 
representative of Edgardo. . It was the debit of Castellan on these boards, and the warm 
reception of the audience must have convinced her that, in changing from her accus- 
tomed scene. of her first triumphs, she had not moulted one feather of her well-deserved 
public favour. . It was,in the character of Lucia Madame Castellan made her first dra- 
matic appearance. inthis country, and. her vocal powers and personal appearance ‘are 
happily adapted to.embody the creation of the author and the composer. It is in cha- 
racters which combine. gentleness.and pathos that this lady excels. She has returned to 
us in excellent voice, aud the slight tendency to flatness had completely vanished on this 
occasion. th 

M. Roger is the established favourite of the Comic Opera at Paris. His debit at this 
early period of. the season was as unexpected as it was agreeable, for though no com- 
parison m :ybe instituted between him and the great Italian illustrators of the lyrical 
drama, he iiemany and varied qualifications which entitle him to a prominent position 
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amongst the leading vocalists of Europe. Long practice has made him an adept in the 
various exigencies of the stage, and his voice, though wanting in the requisite power for 
embodying many of the chief characters of lyrical tragedy, is clear and vibrating. The 
school through which M. Roger has passed is certainly not the highest class; it is rather 
that of a charming mannerism, rather tricksy than elevated, and assuredly not the most 
advantageous for the cultivation of a great talent. It is strange that in the existing 
dearth of singers—in the absolute distress of the Academie de Musique——that neither 
under the former managements, nor under the present one, M. Roger was ever offered an 
engagement, although he had sang there at benefits, and upon one occasion had acted the 
part of Edgardo. However this may be, M. Roger created a favourable, if not a profound 
sensation at the Royal Italian Opera. His portion of the duet in the first act was rendered 
with infinite tenderness, and the famous “ Fra poco” was full of pathos and passion. 
The grand scene in the third act, the finest ever written by Donizetti, elicited little 
fervour, A new barytone, Signor Corradi Setti, debited in the part of Enrico, but failed to 
gain esteem either as actor or singer. The orchestra and chorus are perfect, and are in 
quantity and quality immeasurably beyond all precedent example. 
The “great stars’’ of the troupe are hourly expected. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


The equestrian company celebrated throughout Europe under the title of ‘“ Fran- 
coni’s” are now in possession of this splendid theatre. The stage has been removed, the 
pit abolished, the side scenes taken away, and a bona-fide circus has arisen in their stead. 
The extent is great, and the accommodation sufficient for many thousand persons. The 
orchestra is erected at the extremity of the stage, and is suspended, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between heaven and earth, yet touching neither. Shakspere is banished for saw- 
dust, tragedy for trampolins, comedy for coursers, Sheridan for steeds, dwarfs for the 
drama, and leapers for lyricals. The old aphorism, that if we would please to live we 
must live to please is here made manifest ; and nothing but sheer necessity arising from 
the tightness of the money market could have induced the speculation. Much, however, 
as we may regret the change that has come over the spirit of the place, we must in jus- 
tice admit the talent of the various persons engaged, and the innumerable marvels 
conjured up by the Genius of the Ring. The vaulting, the leapings, the posturings, the 
balancings, the daring equitation, the horse polking, and mare mazourking, are all first- 
rate, and there is a jauntiness and an air of gentility, and a Continental tone about the 
entire affair that transports us for the time to the gay Champs Elysée. And then there 
are the famous Auriol and his son, the delight of the Paris cockneys, who, with small 
odd voices and infantine silliness, and lithe limbs and supple joints, effect all sorts of 
impossible feats, with their feet in the air and their caputs in the dust. The elder 
Auriol is himself alone—he is the Talma of tumblers, the perfection of Pierrots, the 
very concentrated compound of clownship—we mean French clownship—for he is gay, 
graceful, and glib, and never vulgar, never gross, never rude—he does his spiriting 
gently, and very pleasant spiriting it is. There is also the dashing Caroline, who, 
although upon the high horse, smiles graciously and condescendingly around, while 
“witching the world with noble horsemanship.” Unlike her sisters of the circle, she essays 
not the jumping through hoops, nor the leaping over barricades, but sits upon her 
courser, confident in power, and dignified in demeanour as a queen upon her throne. The 
animal moves through every pace of the high manége as though endued with a hidden 
sympathy, or received his impetus from the soft throbbing of the rider’s pulse. At her 
will the noble animal is literally suspended in the air, or moves its pliant limbs with the 
exquisite motion of a Taglioni. The troupe is exceedingly numerous, and the perform- 
ances, though necessarily similar in their nature, are greatly varied, for each artiste has 
his or her specialité. They are alike, but different—their styles and mode of operation 
are so skilfully arranged that no feeling of tedium is experienced. The little Loisset, 
who appeared last season at Vauxhall, is greatly improved, and fully earns his sobriquet 
of the Little Devil by his recklessness and dare-devilism. His small limbs cling to the 
horse as though they were part of the equine nature, and in the rapidity of the gallop round 
the circle he seems a youthful centaur. “La Petite Anato” is a graceful piquante child, 
who dances the Cachouca, and plays on the castanets with a nerve that is quite remark- 
able. The-Spanish dwarf, Don Francisco Hidalgo, affords infinite mirth, and the beau- 
tiful costumes of the middle ages, and the gorgeous harness of the horses in the cortége 
and quadrilles, are alone worthy of a visit. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The appearance of Mr. Ira Aldridge on the metropolitan boards is peculiarly inte- 
resting. He is an African, and the true heir-apparent of some royal throne of skulls in 
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the neighbourhood of Timbuctoo, and here in free England is this representative of ages 
of bondage, giving utterance to the almost divine thoughts and inspired language of our 
poets. As regards Mr. Ira Aldridge, nature has been no niggered of her gifts, for though 
marked with all the outward features of his nation—videlicet, the woolly hair, thickened 
lips, &c.—his form and figure are commanding, his appreciation of the true dramatic im- 
personation refined and scholar-like, and his development original and artistic. The 
character selected for his appearance was Zanga, in Young’s tragedy of The Revenge. The 
part, as far as mere physiognomy may be considered, was appropriate, for there was no 
tax levied for the theatrical illusion; but the language is unnatural and stilted, the story 
repellant, and the means for tragic display few and far between. Its resemblance to the 
fiendish pature of Iago is unrelieved by any intellectual supremacy. Zanga is a mere 
objectless scoundrel, a craven wretch, with mind as dingy and heart as black as his com- 
plexion, poisoning the soul of his victim through four long tedious acts, to spurn and 
desecrate his dead body fur insults he had not the boldness to avenge, nor moral courage 
to contest. Mr. Ira Aldridge is a really good actor, careful, conscientious, and intel- 
ligent ; indeed, if there be any fault, there is throughout his delineations a super-civil- 
isation and an ultra-refitement which enfeebles the effect. We want the torrid passions 
and the tiger-like thirst of blood, instead of the calculating diplomatist or the cautious 
civilian. Mr. Aldridge need not fear to exaggerate; his good sense will prevent his 
rushing into the opposite extreme. In Zanga we want not the unruffled lake and the 
gentle murmurings of the western breeze, but the foaming torrent and the hoarse north 
wind; not the gale, but the hurricane. It was a bold and a worthy effort to exhibit to 
the world that country nor clime prevent the fair expansion of God’s divinest gift—the 
human intellect, and we believe more real good will be effected by the acting of Mr. Ira 
Aldridge than by all the much-vaunted benefits which have accrued from the vast sums 
devoted by those mistaken, though well-meaning, people, the abolitionists. The last 
scene of the tragedy was admirably acted, and great applause was elicited. The physi- 
ognomical peculiarities of Mr. Aldridge must necessarily circumscribe his range of cha- 
racters ; and this is to be regretted, as we feel assured that, in the present dearth of good 
actors, he would be a valuable addition to the English stage. As asort of moral antag- 
onism to Zanga, Dibdin’s musical piece of The Padlock followed, and afforded ample 
scope for the comic vein of the debétant in the part of Mungo. The laughter was inces- 
sant, and Mr. Ira Aldridge, both at the end of the tragedy and farce, was called before 
the curtain, amidst the enthusiasm of the audience. 


MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 


Mrs. Warner continues to carry out successfully the estimable plan with which she 
commenced her management. Many of the best works have been admirably acted, and 
the company is so well trained that a perfect whole is the result. The Enchanted Tower; 
or, the Adventures of Prince Headstrong and Princess Bloomingbell,—a new burlesque 
spectacular fairy tale; from the pen of Mr. Charles Selby, has been produced with good 
effect. To analyse the plot, the great excellence of which consists in its escaping the 
process of analysation, would, if we could, be cf small purpose. The essence of this 
class of productions consists more in reflecting ludicrously passing events, than either in 
sparkling wit cr refined fancy. Many of the hits at political tergiversations, civic eccen- 
tricities, municipal matters, Continental conspiracies, metropolitan movements, and Lon- 
don life, are mixed up into one huge humorous olla podrida. The dresses are capitally 
imagined, the music appropriate, the scenic effects gorgeous, the scenery admirably de- 
signed and cleverly painted. The acting is throughout excellent; indeed, to select any 
one for special commendation would be invidious, where all so equally administer to the 
mirth of the production. 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S PIANOFORTE SOIREES. 


On Thursday evening, the 16th inst., was given the last of the series of these most 
interesting soirées—interesting, from having presented us with some of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of the great masters, and various compositions, unknown to us, of Jean 
Baptiste Lully and Frangois Couperin. The programme was comprised of Hummel, 
Couperin, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Bennett, Heller, and Lindsay Sloper. A 
beautiful MS. duett of Hummel’s, for two pianofortes, was most efficiently executed by 
Madame Dulcken and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and Beethoven’s lively sonata in E minor 
proved how truly Mr. Sloper is imbued with the spirit of that “ Shakspere or Michael 
Angelo of music.” It is the true legitimate playing. No exaggeration or striving to 
produce effects where the composer has not introduced them ; but classical and unforced 
feeling is displayed throughout. Mr. Sloper is also much to be commended for searching 
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after novelties, which each of his programmes'has afforded. A duett of Mendelssohn’s, 
for piano and violoncello, much delighted us from the truly artistic manner in which 
it was rendered by Messrs. Sloper and Rousselot. The “Allemande” of Couperin, most quaint 
and pleasing, seemed, by the applause which was bestowed upon it by the audience, to be 
much relished, as was also the beautiful nocturne and scene pastorale of Heller. Miss 
Bassano sang sweetly an aria from La Clemenza di Tito; and Miss Ransford two songs 
of Sterndale Bennett’s, in the latter of which she obtained an encore. The evening con- 
cluded with a charming Mazourka and study, alla Tarantella, by Mr. Sloper, whose com- 
positions always display that classical elegance and scientific construction which place 
our talented countryman upon so high a standard of musical eminence. 





LITERARY MIRROR. 





Memoirs OF MADEMOISELLE DE MONTPENSIER, GRAND-DAUGHTER OF HENRI 
QuaTRE AND NIECE OF QuEEN HENRIETTA Maria. Written by herself; edited 
from the French. Inthree volumes. London: Colburn, 1848. 


Historical literature, if it be at all well written, is almost sure to be possessed of 
considerable interest. The period to which the volumes before us relate was replete 
with events of the most exciting kind, and to most of them the writer alludes in the 
course of the narrative. Court intrigue always furnishes materials for revelations of an 
extraordinary kind, and Mademoiselle de Montpensier was by no means deficient in 
acuteness of character, and that amount of cunning necessary to make a good auto- 
biographer. Hence we are presented with a fund of anecdote and amusing details, 
which at, once serve to entertain the reader, and throw considerable light upon the 
manners of the times. 

Some doubt has been cast upon the authenticity of these memoirs by some of our 
contemporaries—a doubt, however, in which we do not share to any very great extent. 
Certainly the Editor gives us not the slightest information as to where he obtained the 
MS. from which the present volumes are translated. This seems to throw an air of 
suspicion over the origin of the work—not but that it is highly probable, nevertheless, 
that the Editor is well prepared to state whence he drew his materials. He may have 
been withheld from so doing by many reasons, into an enumeration of which, however, 
it is not our intention at present to enter. That the work has received considerable 
additions and embellishments we entertain no doubt—where a gap in the narrative 
occurred it was necessary to fill it up, and this may have been done in many instances. 
Be this, however, as it may, we have been presented with a most interesting narrative, 
which will, we venture to predict, meet with a success equal to that obtained by any 
three-volume novel of the season. 

The reader must not expect to find a simple relation of every-day life at court; he 
must not seek for revelations of the heart, or exciting incidents, but he will have to 
watch the dawn and unfolding of a woman’s most ambitious schemes, and how they 
afterwards fell to the ground and faded into empty shadows. Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
proves herself at the outset to be incapable of cherishing any amount of affection for any 
living being. Her father is introduced, and plays a conspicuous part in the early portions 
of the work. Forhim she professed to entertain a certain kindof attachment ; but as soon 

* as the world and all the temptations of a court, the prospects of ambition and power open 
upon her, he is only regarded in the light of a tyrant—-they lead the most bickering 
life, are continually at war with one another. Now and then a kind of forced reconciliation 
is effected between them, but the fall of a feather disturbs the peaceful alliance. 
Considered, indeed, throughout her whole life-time, Mademoiselle de Montpensier’s 
character is not one to challenge respect; she proves herself capable of nothing great 
ornoble. Her ambition is always for herself—personal aggrandisement is all she cares 
for. From her earliest years this passion exercises predominant sway over her mind, 
and in order to attain her ends she will condescend to any kind of meanness. She tries 
to force the king’s brother to marry her when he is only seventeen—carries on a steady 
flirtation with the Prince of Wales (Charles II.), keeping him in a kind of abeyance, until 
she discovers whether it is at all likely she shall be: made empress. When, however, 
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all these events are placed beyond hope of accomplishment, she at last suffers herself to form 
an attachment to Monsieur de Lauzun. She is now forty years of age, and all the feelings 
of her life, until then pent up, seem to~concentrate themselves around him—his very 
coldness, which she interpreted into prudence, gave fresh ardour to her affection. 
He, on the contrary, cold, calculating, and selfish, was incapable of the remotest 
affection, and seems at first to have shunned her society, lest she should chance to 
entertain such feelings towards him. We blame her here for her want of spirit, her 
unwomanly pursuit of one who treated her with such neglect, who so evidently made 
her feel that his attachment was wrung fromhim. Had she been possessed of true feminine 
delicacy, she would have scorned to seek toobtain the affections of a man, she would 
have thrown herself back upon her pride, and have learned to forget the person, let her have 
loved him ever so greatly, who was only to be won by incessant persecution. She must 
have perceived the true state of affairs; she could not have believed in the co-existence 
of devoted attachment and such worldly prudence, which weighed and calculated pro- 
babilities and chauces as though she were not worthy the risk of the smallest among 
them. But however much we blame, we cannot refrain from pitying her at last; an 
attachment so disinterested as that she entertained for him is not to be despised or 
passed by without notice; itis the only redeeming trait in her character. Love makes 
her at once noble and generous, it calls her from the level of commonplace to 
the heights of distinction; we forget her former selfishness, her amazonian exploits, her 
coarse imitation of men, and pity the generous victim of an unrequited affection, 
Monsieur de Lauzun treated her with the most shameful ingratitude ; after she had sacri- 
ficed fortune and all for his sake, he refused to marry her, and we take leave of her almost 
broken hearted. These details are full of interest ; the remainder of the work is no 
less so. The reader who seeks for revelations of the Court of France at that period will 
be highly entertained, the names of La Valliere, Mazarin, Conde, Bourbon, Fouquet, &c., 
are often met with, and assist in forming the background of a most entertaining picture. 


Tue Parson, PEN, AND PENCIL; or, Reminiscences and Illustrations of an Excursion 
to Paris, Tours, and Rouen in the Summer of 1847; with a few Memoranda on French 
Farming. By G. M. Musgrave, M.A., vicar of Borden, Kent. In three volumes. 
London: Bentley, 1848. 


There is nothing more.painful in conversation or writing than the attempt at wit, 
Real bond-fide wit is arare gift. All imitations fall far below the original, but nothing is 
more unendurable than the imitation or affectation of humour. No matter who is guilty 
of the offence, our animadversion falls equally upon them; yet are we inclined to visit 
with far higher censure the gentleman who, professing to be a minister of the Gospel, 
goes forth upon his travels intent upon turning into ridicule every object and person with 
whom he meets. However much we may endure the relation of those irresponsible 
youthful travellers, who, emancipated for the first time from college rule, rush into France, 
resolved upon exercising their humorous powers to the utmost, and however much we 
may be inclined to pardon the overflowing of their animal spirits, we feel that we cannot 
visit with the same gentleness the reverend writer now before us. 

Our facetious ‘ parson” sets out with his son on a tour through France, intent upon 
giving us, as he says, a correct estimate of men and manners, or explaining what is 
worth seeing in the French metropolis, where the best inns are to be met with, and the 
proper prices which ought to be paid for everything. This promise, however, he by no 
means fulfils. Much of the information with which he furnishes us is “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” It has been narrated a hundred times before, in the commonest hand- 
books with which travellers furnish themselves before quitting this country for foreign 
lands. Mr. Musgrave, for instance, in one part particularly impresses upon our recol- 
lection that the common women do not wear bonnets in France, and that bonnet means a 
cap in French; while chapeau signifies what we here in familiar language denominate “a 
bonnet.” As this intelligence was considered by us very valuable, we have placed it 
here, in order that it may be diffused far and near, for the benefit of this and of all suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Mr. Musgrave’s object seems to have been in the early part of the work, before he was 
disgusted with France and Frenchmen, to have drawn all sorts of contrasts between the 
foggy unwholesome atmosphere of Englazc and the bright sunny clime of France. He 
is all animal spirits, all facetiousness, all enjoyment, and is hurried into various sallies 
not atall becoming either his reverend years or office. Let us not, however, be misun- 
derstood. We do not say that because Mr. Musgrave is a clergyman he should write in a 
gloomy morose manner, and represent all things through a borrowed medium. On the 
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contrary, as real cheerfulness is the soul of religion, we welcome it in the divine as an 
earnest of his tranquillity of mind, and the perfect projection of his energies into the ser- 
vice in which he is engaged. What we find fault with is the affectation of wit and 
humour, which degenerates into the greatest coarseness of thought and expression, appa- 
rent at intervals throughout the whole work. The description, for instance, of the 
journey from Dover to Boulogne is disgusting, and even dirty, descending to particulars 
quite unnecessary to be spoken of at all. Every one knows the sufferings incidental on 
a trip at sea to those unaccustomed to its roughness, and surely they need not be dwelt 
upon in the pages of a tour or book of travels. Mr. Musgrave complains that the 
English clergy are not recognised in France, or treated as such; that they are addressed 
as Mr. This and Mr. That, instead of “ Reverend,” &c. But it is a question to 
be considered whether such clergymen as go abroad act in a way to invite the 
respect of those with whom they move in society. If the remarks in the 
present volumes were taken (which, thank Providence! they are not) as samples 
of the mode of conversation and thought of the clergy of England, we do not see why 
they should be dignified by any particular respect. Again, Mr. Musgrave animadverts 
very strongly upon the letting out of chairs in French churches. We grant that the 
practice of asking for the money during the service is a very reprehensible one, where 
it does exist; but it is a mistake to argue, because Mr. Musgrave witnessed it in one or 
two churches, that it occurs throughout France. We, also, have been in France, and in 
French churches, and beheld all the forms of Catholic worship, and rarely observed an 
instance of the kind. In general, however faulty the religion itself, however at vari- 
ance with true Christianity all the ceremonies of the Catholic Church may be, we must 
confess that the service is conducted with the greatest respect and devotion; and if 
chairs be let out in France, and it be wrong to do it, why should pews be let in England? 
There the money is devoted to repairing the church, alms-giving, and other purposes ; 
and what better uses would the money have been appropriated to had it remained in 
the hands of the devotees themselves? It is but a difference in terms, after all, that Mr. 
Musgrave finds fault with. 

Our parson’s wit in describing the bears’ polka is really astounding. We recommend 
him to abandon the clerical profession, and set up for another Tom Hood. He would 
succeed d la merveille. Waiters at hotels should not wear moustachios; they ought al- 
ways to have been forbidden to do so, and Mr. Musgrave absolutely chuckles with de- 
light over the fact that an edict to that effect was promulgated last year in France. In 
1847 a few young men at an hotel in Paris offended Mr. Musgrave beyond the possibility 
of forgiveness by being excessively plain-featured, and wearing moustachios. In the 
dead-house of one of the hospitals our author finds another opportunity of exercising 
his penchant for humour; and in describing the beautiful spots in Pere la Chaise he is 
still more coarse and offensive. In spite of all this, some very valuable hints on French 
farming will be discovered interspersed throughout the volumes; and these, though 


they cannot compensate for the rest, will redeem them from the utter contempt into 
which they would otherwise have fallen. 


ADVENTURES OF AN AIDE DE Camp, or A CAMPAIGN IN CaLABRIA. By James 


Grant, Esq., author of “The Romance of War.” In three volumes. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1848. 


The author of the volumes before us has more than once very suc-essfully appeared 
before the public, in ‘“‘ The Romance of War,” and various other works of considerable 
merit. His talents are peculiarly adapted to this kind of fiction, as his style is bold and 
full of energy; now delighting us by the most simple descriptions, now rising to 
passages of the greatest grandeur. His delineations of battle-scenes are admirable in 
the extreme, and the events which he narrates are all possessed of vivid interest. 
Though the foundations of the story are correct, and based upon actual historical facts, 
the author confesses that he has bestowed them upon the colouring of fiction; this the 
reader must expect. The scenes are laid for the most part in the Calabrias, and are 
part of those really enacted at the time Sir John Stuart undertook to lead the expedition 
which set out with a view of driving the French from South Italy. No narrative of 
these events has hitherto been published, but its importance was not considered such as 
to warrant much being written about it. Stillasimple narrative of facts would have been 
valuable, and, we doubt not, sufficiently successful. Much of love and romance is 
mixed up with the present story, which will bestow upon it a wider interest than if it 
treated only of military details. Mr. Grant, however, possesses the felicitous art of 
blending domestic with warlike exploits, and rounding both into a beautiful picture. 
The last chapters of the volume are devoted to the delineation of the siege of Scylla, and 
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display a concentrated energy of purpose, a power of description, and graphic grou ping 
seldom surpassed; the actual facts are true, but the author has coloured them, and 
presented us with a splendid picture. It is impossible to comprehend the real nature of 
this portion of the work without reading more of it. The following little extract will 
serve to show in what style the whole is written :— 

“On the morning of the llth February, five 24-pounders, five 18-pounders, four 
mortars, and innumerable field-pieces, opened a tremendous cannonade on the keep and 
upper works of Scylla, to demolish our cover and bury us with our guns under the ruins. 
This battering continued daily, without a moment’s cessation, until the 14th; when 
covered by it, the French sappeurs and artillerists formed two other breaching batteries, 
at two hundred yards’ distance from our bastions, notwithstanding the appalling slaughter 
made among them by our shells bursting, and grape shot and musketry showering 
around, with deadly effect. Though the whole of Regnier’s infantry remained under 
cover during their operations, the execution done in those who worked at the breaching 
batteries must have been fearful; they were so close and so numerous. My own brave 
little band was becoming thin from the fire from the heights; every cannon ball which 
struck the low walls was rendered in effect as dangerous as a shell, by the heavy 
splinters it cast on every side; and I foresaw that the Castle of Ruffo, mouldering with 
the lapse of years, and shaken by the storm and earthquakes of centuries, would soon 
sink under the overwhelming tempest of iron balls which Regnier hurled againet it 
from every point ; his gunners stopping only until their cannon became cool enough to 
renew the attack. We had expected great assistance from our flotilla of gun-boats, 
which by keeping close in shore, might have cannoned the enemy’s position and 
shelled their approaches; but a storm of wind and rain, which continued without 
cessation or lull from the time the attack began until it was ended, rendered an approach 
to Scylla impossible; the sea was dashing against it in mountains of misty foam, and 
on its walls of rock would have cast a line-of-battle ship like a cork. 

“The roar of the musketry and the perpetual booming of the adverse battery guns 
produced a tremendous effect; awakening all the echoes of the fathomless caves of 
Scylla in the splintered cliffs, and Mount Jaci, and after being tossed from peak to 
peak of the Milia hills, with ten thousand reverberations, all varying, the reports 
died away in the distant sky, only to be succeeded by others. The dense volumes of 
smoke that rose from the French batteries, were forced upwards and downwards by the 
stormy wind, and rolled away over land and sea, twisted into a thousand fantastic 
shapes; mingling on one side with the mists of the valleys, on the other with the 
Soam of the ocean. ‘The continual rolling of the French brass drums, the clamour of 
their artillerymen, and the wild hallooing of their infantry, added to the war of the 
conflict above and that of the surge below, increased the effect of a scene which had as 
many beauties as terrors, 

“The night of the 14th was unusually dark and stormy; and on visiting Bianca in 
her dreary vault (which by being below the basement of the keep, was the only safe 
place in the castle), she told me with a pale cheek and faltering tongue that often of 
late she had been disturbed by sounds rising from the earth below her. I endeavoured 
to laugh away her fears; but, on listening, I heard distinctly «he peculiar noise of 
hammer and shovels; which convinced me that the French sappers were at work 
somewhere, and that the hollows of the rock had enabled them to penetrate far under 
the foundations of the castle. On examination, we found that for three nights they 
had been lodging in a mine, during the noise and gloom of the storm, and had excavated 
two chambers, one under our principal bastion, the other under the keep, connecting 
them by a saucepan, led through a gallery cut in the solid rock; the effect of such an 
explosion would have ended the siege at once, and blown to atoms the vault appropriated 
to Bianca and her servant. My mind shrank with horror, from contemplating the frightful 
death she had so narrowly escaped. Next night the train would undoubtedly have been 
fired ; and the inner chamber was pierced within three feet of her bed!” 

The reader will discoverin “The Adventures of an Aid-de-Camp’”’ a fund of anecdote, ex- 
citing adventures, and amusing sketches. The stories are sometimes of too horrible a 
nature to be in good taste, but will be, no doubt, eagerly devoured by many. Some, 


again, are possessed of great beauty, and display much knowledge of the human 
character. 


TRAVELS IN SrBeRIA. Including Excursions Northwards down the Obi, to the Polar 
Circle, and Southwards to the Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated from 
the German by William Desborough Cooley. In two volumes. London. 


The work before us is a very valuable one, embracing in the two volumes a vast and, 
to the general reader, little-known tract ofcountry. With the general history of Russia, 
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its political events, the rise and downfal of its sovereigns, its ambitious schemes and 
:tyraufiical government, most persons are acquainted, at least superficially; but there are 
details as necessary to be known concerning a country as the gteat events which convulse 
its surface. There are revelations to be made concerning its inward economy, the 
domestic habits of the city and the country, the condition of the humbler classes, which 
influences their character, and renders men, as a nation, effeminate or the reverse. Few 
travellers have dared to lift the veil from the private life of the Russians, because each 
dwelling in St. Petersburgh may be said to be under the surveillance of the police, and 
the individual who should dare to come forward and explain the actual economy of the 
great capital of Russia would scarcely venture to show his face in the country again ; the 
wastes of Siberia would be his portion, or the dreaded knout fall heavily on his back. 
Erman, however, speaks as though he had little to reveal, little with which to find fault. 
He comes from Berlin toSt. Petersburgh as a traveller, relates what he observed, and gives 
an accurate description of the metropolis, its buildings, and its people. The account of 
their manners is all couleur de rose; we hear of no labour extorted from the people by an 
arbitrary government, but ‘are told that, as they are satisfied with a simple diet and 
frugal living, they are content to receive moderate wages for their labour. The author 
takes merely a traveller’s view of the subject ; he enters into no political disquisitions, 
and only gives us an account of what he actually beheld. To describe in the space of a 
short notice the whole merits of the book before us would scarcely be practicable; we 
must be content merely to glance at their contents, and leave to the reader the task of 
exploring its minuter treasures. Ourauthor gives the best insight into Russian manners 
we have hitherto met with. He passes on to Siberia, and, after having given a most in- 
teresting account of the journey, enters upon a careful delineation of the habits and 
customs of the population cf that place. In the imagination of many, Siberia 
is connected alone with snowy peaks and boundless plains. A few rude huts diversify 
the landscape, and across the scene flits the poor exile, half-clad, and sometimes ill-fed. 
But read Erman, and our readers will be charmed at the comfort which is to be met 
with in Siberian homes. Upon the exiled serf and his condition our author touches but 
lightly; he seems to sympathise with the regulations of government, and to imagine 
banishment for ever from their native place by no means a severe punishment. Nor 
does he even allude to the practice of dismissing into hopeless solitude the man guilty of 
some trivial offence against the presumed majesty of the emperor. Siberia has terrors for 
all but the highest in the realm in St. Petersburgh. The population of Russia live in 
continual fear of it, since they know that the nod of the Czar may dismiss them toa doom 
far more hopeless than death. Often, it is true, the wife follows her husband into his 
solitary retreat, and shares his unhappy fate. It is not alone for crimes deserving of 
death that the Russian is punished. Were it so, our sympathy would become as morbid 
as is that of those who aim at abolishing capital punishments in our own country. Many 
of the men who have languished in Siberia have been sent there for the most trivial 
political offences. Into this question, however, it is unnecessary to enter. It is one 
which, in one way or another, embraces the whole political system of Russia. Our 
business now is with the valuable and elegant translation before us. Mr. Cooley has 
performed his task in a highly-creditable manner, and his style is so smooth and polished 
that we forget altogether the fact that we are reading a translation. The reader will find 
in Erman’s travels a great variety of detail. It is by far the most interesting book of 
the kind published for some time. The author possesses great natural power, is an elegant 
delineator of scenery, and is, besides, a shrewd observer. The following extract is very 
capital :— 
fe During our stay in St. Petersburgh the villa garden on the islands, and the various 
shrubberies between them, were all decked with young foliage. The fineness of the 
season added much, no doubt, to the beauty of the landscape, the charm of which, never- 
theless, lay chiefly in the local details. The clear waters of the Neva winding through 
the islands, and overshadowed at times with groups of trees, then again issuing forth in 
brightness, together with the contrast between the waving foliage and the stately glit- 
tering palaces beyond, sufficiently explain the tone of rural scetiery so manifest in St. 
Petersburgh, and which seems so remarkable in a northern climate; While the sudden 
awakening of nature from her long winter sleep loudly invites to the enjoyment of the 
country, the oppressive heat of summer makes the cool umbrageous retreats of the island 
absolutely necessary.” 





